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You Can Judge Coated Paper Surface! 


ine half-tone dot . . thearmy of dots . . goes 
hobbling over the ‘‘hills and valleys’’ on 
coated paper, and enjoys smooth, compact sur- 
face whenever it is provided. 


You look at coated paper samples and they all 
look smooth . . . nice and shiny. But you see 
accurately through a binocular inspection glass 


of 26 times enlargement. 


When you can see what the half-tone dot is up 
against then you can judge paper surfaces, 
without printing them first to see what they 
will do. 


Five years ago coated papers of our manufac- 
ture were comparable in smoothness to similar 
grades. Today our cheapest grade is as smooth 
as our best coated paper five years ago! And 
the higher grades have correspondingly greater 
smoothness. 


Smooth, compact coated surface is not all that 
is required for good half-tone results. By new 
developments of control, we have obtained 
other features of benefit to fine printing. The 
compact coating as we make and apply it, al- 
lows us to maintain more uniform color of 
white coated papers, more bulk in each weight 
without sacrificing strength, more uniformity 
in bulk, and, more important still, a greater 
uniformity in the receptivity of the paper for 
printing ink. 


All these things are accomplished factors due 
to research and have brought each of our coated 


papers very close to the ideal long desired by 
printers . . . better half-tone results with less 
make-ready, less ink, less offset and with fast- 


er printing. 


Printers know where to secure Champion pa- 
pers. They are identified by the Champion 
trade-mark in paper merchants’ catalog price 
lists. 


Choose Paper on Performance and Value! 


The Mark |pemegres) of Value 
eM 2x" TAGS 
. q 
Op 


THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Coated and Uncoated Papers and Cardboards 
Over 1,000,000 lbs. Daily 
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Know the Buffalo Area 
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BUFFALO MANUFACTURER'S DOLLAR. 


Manufacturer*s Margin Includes 
Taxes, Interest, Salaries And 


3 All Other Overhead Plus Profit 


COPYRIGHT 1929,WBUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Buffalo’s food dollar is increasing in pur- 
chasing power. At the city’s neighborhood 
meat and grocery stores the dollar of the 
Buffalo housewife now will buy enough pro- 
visions to fill a basket more than one-third 
larger than that filled by the 1920 dollar. 

Purchasing power of the food dollar in- 
creases as prices fall. According to price 
data collected in Buffalo by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, the housewife in 1928 
spent 54.9 per cent more for her family’s 
food than in 1913. But in 1920 she spent 
115.7 more than in the prewar year. Or 
for each $1 expended in 1913, it was neces- 
saty to spend $2.15 in 1920 to obtain the 
same amount of food and in 1928 approxi- 
mately $1.55. This means that the 1928 
dollar was “worth” $1.39 in terms of the 
1920 dollar. 

A drop of a few per cent in the prices of 
foods in a city of the size of Buffalo means 
an aggregate saving running into millions 
of dollars to housewives. These millions 


Wage earners receive approximately 14.2 
cents of each 100 cents worth of product 
which they create for the manufacturers of 
Buffalo. About 63.7 cents is paid out by 
the manufacturer for materials. This leaves 
him a “margin” of 22.1, cents. 


From this margin, the manufacturer must 
pay taxes, salaries, sales expense, deprecia- 
tion and interest on investment before 
pocketing his profit. 


These figures represent an average of all 
of the city’s lines of manufacturing and all 
establishments located within its boundaries. 
They are derived from records of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, which, at regular 
intervals, counts all manufacturing plants 
in Buffalo. The department also learns the 
aggregate value of output, the total paid in 
wages and the cost of materials to all plants. 
From these totals are determined the propor- 
tions given above for the disposal of the 
dollar received by the manufacturer. 


BUFFALO’S FOOD DOLLAR 


Purchasing Power Increases 39% As Prices Fall 


The 1929 Dollar Fills a Food Basket 39% Larger Than The 1920 Dollar 
COPYRIGHT 192%, BY BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


then become available for the purchase of comforts and luxuries previously impossible to the city’s families. 
Buffalo’s food dealers are passing along to the city’s families some of the economies resulting from a reduction 


in the cost of doing business, it is indicated. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Reaching Over 172,000 Families Every Afternoon 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Detroit Boston 


Atlanta 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in advance. 
Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XX. No. 3. 


You get 


better values, 


whatever 


type of room 
you preter, 


atMecece 


HOTEL 
STATLER 


and 
you have 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 


« - - and more for your 
money,always: radio 
when you throw a switch 
—ice-water when you 
press a valye—the morn- 
ing paper under your door 
—a good library at your 
disposal — a reading lamp 
at your bed-head— your 
own private bath—all 
these things, whatever the 
price of your room, at 
no added cost. 


Restaurants, from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal a la carte dining 
rooms, in each hotel. 


Fixed rates are posted in 
every Statler room. 


there are 
Statlers in 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 
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N.LA.A. Research Program 


Under an able research committee, con- 
sisting of W. A. Wolff, Western Electric 
Company; B. H. Miller, Permutit Com- 
pany; Allan Brown, Bakelite Corporation; 
T. H. Bissell, International Nickel Com- 
pany; F. M. Feiker, Associated Business 
Papers, and J. H. Newman, marketing 
counselors staff, McGraw-Hill Company, 
a comprehensive program of research has 
been put into operation during the past 
year by the National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association. 

Last May, after a period of fatherly in- 
terest on the part of the Association of 
National Advertisers, the N. I. A. A. 
leased an adjoining office and put William 
A. Heming (formerly of William Green, 
Inc.,) in charge. In this way the N. I. 
A. A. gained the advantage of ready co- 
operation with the experienced staff of the 
A. N. A. and an invaluable contact with 
their method of operation, as well as access 
to their marketing data files. From this 
moment the activities began to crystallize 
into a well-knit research program. A 
brief resume of these activities, together 
with proposed extension during 1929-30, 
follows: 


Business Paper Evaluation 


Through the courtesy of the A. N. A., 
the N. I. A. A. was permitted to share in 
the use of a series of reports on 1,200 
trade and industrial papers; a quantitative 
analysis of such factors as page size, rate 
per page per thousand, etc. At the same 
time the N. I. A. A. was conducting a 
study on qualitative analysis through a 
joint committee of associations, of which 
Ben Miller of the N. I. A. A. is chairman. 
Representatives of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, the Technical Publicity 
Association, the Associated Business Papers 
and the National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors, contributed and are still con- 
tributing to an earnest effort to arrive at 
a reasonably accurate standardized method 
of business paper evaluation. This work 
will be continued by the association during 
the next year. 


Census of Manufactures 


For some time it had been felt by in- 
dustrial advertisers that the Census of 
Manufactures could be made much more 
valuable by breaking it down into the 
smallest workable unit, i.e., the county. 
At the St. Louis convention a year ago the 
Department of the Census consented to do 
this important work. This year the N. I. 
A. A. is urging a further breakdown of 
these figures into about twenty-five basic 
types of commodity, and it is expected that 
the census department will accede to this 
second request. 


1930 Census of Distribution 


Another government activity in which 
the N. I. A. A. has expressed much in- 
terest has been the 1930 Census of Dis- 


tribution. George Corey of the Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company, Fred Davis of the 
General Electric Company and Fred Feiker 
of the Associated Business Papers have 
been actively participating in meetings at 
Washington for a year or more in this 
connection. 

The experimental industrial census at 
Cleveland was one of the major results 
of the first year’s work. This year the 
greatest achievement has been the inclusion 
of an industrial group as one of the six 
major groups in this prodigious undertak- 
ing. This year’s further effort will be 
bent on educating industrial manufacturers 
to the keeping of the necessary records by 
which their purchases can be broken down 
into major classes, similar to: those used 
in the Census of Manufactures. The fol- 
lowing year (1930) the Census of Dis- 
tribution will be taken. Previous to the 
activity of this committee, no especial 
cognizance had been given to industrial 
purchases, although they represented about 
half of those made annually in American 
industry. 


Technical Publicity Budgets 


For the past two years an extremely in- 
tensive study has been made of the budget- 
ing of technical advertising appropriations 
by George Morrison of the Ingersoll Rand 
Company and J. R. McDonald of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company. Last year 
this was the most complete, most exhaus- 
tive report received by the conference. 
This year this report has been made even 
more complete. Nearly two hundred firms 
responded to a questionnaire requesting the 
following information: (1) the per cent 
of advertising to sales; (2) the per cent 
spent in business and trade paper space; 
(3) in artwork and engraving; (4) in 
sales and service literature; (5) in direct 
mail; (6) in house organs; (7) in con- 
ventions and exhibits; (8) in moving 
pictures and photography; (9) in adminis- 
trative expense; (10) in price lists and 
internal publications; (11) in national 
(consumer) advertising, and (12) in mis- 
cellaneous. These figures were then broken 
down into six size groups ranging from 
annual sales of $1,000,000 and under, to 
sales of $30,000,000 and over. 

These have been the most useful sets of 
figures ever put out by the N. I. A. A. 
They have been made even more useful 
this year in that they have also been 
broken down by types of business. Mt. 
Morrison very kindly consented to supply 
“§.O.S.” readers with copies of this re- 
port, which should act as a guide (not 
only for industrial advertisers but for 
others as well) to the proper method of 
budgeting advertising expense. Send your 
requests to the “S.O.S.” column, not to 
Mr. Morrison.* 


*A last year’s study by W. W. French ot 
the Dodge Corporation on _ cost accounting, 
which dovetails nicely into this budget study, 
has been held over for further work next year 
by the Research Committee. 


(Continued on page 141) 
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a. ™ 
|| COLUMBUS 


Is Showing Great Growth 


t More people! More homes! More wealth! 
i More of everything that makes for a 


greater city and a richer market 


1e { 2 
of Since 1920 
x 4 
a Population has Increased 35% 
'S . Dwellings (housing units) have increased 53% 
id Savings Deposits have increased 148% 
d Factory Payrolls have increased 43% 
Post Office Receipts have increased 76% 
1e Water Meters have increased 48% 
Gas Meters (active) have increased 36% 
it Telephones have increased 39% 
- Electric Meters (residential) have in- 
creased 139% 

Automobiles (Franklin County) have in- 
- creased 171% 
ts 
\s 
d Wirn all this growth, Columbus is still a budding city. 
i- Imagine the development in store for a city situated at 
ir i the nation’s center of manufacture and close to its center 
S- ‘ of population .. . so strategically positioned with regard 
.. to both the suppliers and consumers of America. 
nm 
1S Consider the entire Columbus Market. Of America’s 
1e 4 100 Major Markets only 15 have more than 1,000,000 
it f consumers each. Columbus and its exceptional Trading 
rt Area form one of these great markets. i 
* q Thinking manufacturers will entrench themselves more 
t j deeply in the productive, progressive Columbus Market. 
.- It will show still greater and they can grow greater 
g with it. 
5 : 


| | Golumbus Dispatch 


# ff OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY }f> 

P FIRST! . . . in News . . . in Circulation 

4 . . . in Advertising 

. Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 

“ TOTAL NET PAID DAILY CIRCULATION 

. . 

«| 125,513 

yr 

of . . . more than 88% concentrated in the Columbus 

. Market offering a coverage of one paper to every 2.6 
homes. 


National Representatives: O’Mara & Ormssee, INc. 
Harvey R. Youne, Adv. Div. 
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MEMO: 
Mew OnRLEANS MARKET 


The Times-Picayune’s net paid daily circulation during the 
6 months’ period ending September 30, 1929—99,741, and the 
net paid Sunday average—139,608 are: 


—The largest averages by 34,441 daily and 43,052 Sunday of 
any New Orleans newspaper. 


—The highest averages ever reached by The Times-Picayune in 
its 92 years of service. 


—The highest averages ever reached by any newspaper in the 
South’s first market, an all-time record, daily and Sunday. 


“IN ADVERTISING 
MARKET : 


In the first nine months of 1929 The Times- 

DATA | Picayune, as usual, published more paid adver- 
tising (13,938,279 lines) than the afternoon- 
How is your New Orleans 4 : : 
ihe? Uses? More een and-Sunday field combined, 7 issues a week 
a copy of “The New Orleans against 14. Two New Orleans newspapers show ‘ 

Market end the Medium, a gain in total paid advertising for this period 

which is, we proudly main- : 

tain, the most complete, most over the first nine months of 1928, and two 
concise, cnn song — show a loss. The Times-Picayune’s gain is, of : 
ver een : 

Pt ah geen ier Mle 5 course, the largest by 60%. All New Orleans 

market, and at that it’s a con- newspapers show a gain in national advertising 


venient size for filing. We 
will be glad to send you one. 


during this period, but The Times-Picayune’s 
gain is greater than the combined gains of all 
the others. 


Che Cimes-Picayune 
= =NL_IN NEW ORLEANS JE = 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Member Associated Press Pacific Coast Representatives: RR. J. Bidwell Co. 
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How Will 


You Share in 
Half a Billion? 
The FLORIDA TIMES-UNION des 


FLORIDA’S winter visitors normally represent. $500,000,000 income for six to 


seven months beginning this month! 


Railroads and travel bureaus say their advance inquiries point to even larger 


numbers than usual. 


And in all Florida, only one seven-day, long-established newspaper provides 


an all-state advertising contact with this rich market— 


Jacksonville, Florida 


[113] 
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A new book that will jar! 


How to Turn 
People Into 


Gold 


By KENNETH M. GOODE 


Written as ‘‘a book for every 
business man,” it should ap- 
peal with special force to 
sales executives who are in- 
terested both in economic 
futures and in the immediate 
improvement of their com- 
pany’s profits (and their 
Own earnings). 


It is practical, it is well writ- 
ten, it reads as easily as a 
mystery story. 


Many of the ideas and the 
observations are likely to 
taste like bitter medicine to 
the business man who is 
smugly set in his ways, but 
those who like to move for- 
ward in their thinking as 
well as in their money mak- 
ing will revel in such chap- 
ters as “The Ingrowing 
Outlook,” “Jiujitsu Your 
Sales,” ‘What People Won't 
Do,” “What People Will 
Do,” etc. This magazine 
recommends it wholeheart- 
edly as one of the most 
valuable contributions to 
business literature. 


Mr. Goode is exceptionally 
well qualified to write about 
business for he has con- 
ducted successful sales cam- 
paigns on many products, 
and for several years was 
head of a New York adver- 
tising agency. With Har- 
ford Powel, Jr., he wrote 
“What About Advertising?” 


Just published. 
Price $3.50 postpaid. 


(Remittance should accompany order) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
Book Service 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Handy Eskimo Pies 


The New York Eskimo Pie Corpora- 
tion is going to “place a Magic Jar in 
your office, free of any cost.’ They 
will ‘‘service the jar daily to its capac- 
ity, and collect at the time of delivery 
for the number of pies supplied.” 

J. C. Conway, sales manager of the 
corporation, believes this to be the 
“most unusual proposition you have 
ever had put before you in your busi- 
ness life’—and in many ways it Is. 
Surely it is the first time that a food 
product has become a routine “‘serv- 
ice’ in offices, like drinking water. 
The Magic Jar, says Mr. Conway, 
“supplies the needed refreshment to 
‘pep’ up the office force when it be- 
gins to lag, and will pay dividends in 
extra work.” 

In his letter, Mr. Conway encloses a 
card. When you return it you give 
not only your name and name of your 
company, and address, but the number 
of employes in your office. He does 
not say whether or not the service 
should be sold to the force or rendered 
gratis. In some ways it seems best to 
rent the concession to Jimmy, the 
office boy, but put it near enough to 
the time clock, or the big boss’s office 
so that the force will not be tempted 


_to forget that they are there to work, 


and not to eat. 


The Way a Briton Buys 


In spite of the increasing sale 
of American products in the British 
Isles, the ‘“‘conversion” is not always 
easy. Britishers, it would seem, like 
good products and will buy them re- 
gardless of origin (in spite of the 
“Buy British Goods” campaign). But 
they know what they want and they 
also know how they want to buy them. 
The Sunkist people have discov- 
ered this in a $75,000 citrus fruit cam- 
paign now in progress there. In the 
United States a large part of the Sun- 
kist appropriation goes into magazine 
advertising. In England, however, 
twenty-four magazines have each an 
average circulation of only 70,000— 
making national coverage, as we know 
it, impossible through this medium. 
On the other hand, several of Lon- 
don’s newspapers have circulations of 
1,500,000 and are read within a 
dozen hours after publication—thanks 
to a more limited area 
ner of the isle. 
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“Distribution,” too, is different. In 
addition to 60,000 retail grocers, there 
are some 26,000 ‘“‘fruiterers’’ and 
“green grocers” in the United King- 
dom, handling fruits and vegetables 
only. 

Britishers may get along well enough 
with the same American oranges, but 
American candy must be altered in 
form to suit their way of doing things. 
James Somerville, trade commis- 
sioner for the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce at London, reports 
that the Britisher prefers his candy 
in larger packages. There is, he says, 
a popular prejudice against eating in 
public. Since most of the candy is 
to be consumed at home, it is usually 
bought in larger containers. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Somerville finds the 
demand for chewing gum there to be 
steadily increasing. 


Uses 


For a number of years the Gen- 
eral Gas Light Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, has been doing research 
work and collecting data on the radi- 
ant energy produced by their gas 
heaters, which, it is said, ‘compares 
with many of the health-giving rays 
produced by the sun.” These rays 
are now being featured in the com- 
pany’s advertising and personal selling 
and Floyd W. Parsons has written 
an unusual booklet on them, entitled 
“When Heat Is Health.” 
Thus another advertiser has found 
and begun to profit by an important 
new “use’’ for its product. 
On this subject of new uses, the 
Kelvinator Corporation also has some- 
thing to say. Increased imports of 
mechanical refrigerators by many 
countries, they explain, have been a 
factor in building up the consumption 
of ice cream there. In Shanghai, 
China, for example, you may now buy 
ice cream at more than one hundred 
establishments. 
In some Hawaiian stores, it is said, 
the shopkeepers freeze ice cubes of 
sweetened flavored water—and make 
enough money from this by-product 
to pay the cost of operating the elec- 
tric refrigeration used by the whole 
shop. 
Slowly, the wozld does become Ameti- 
canized, and people of many countries 
are being taught ways of spending 
money they never thought of before. 
—LAWRENCE M. HUGHES. 
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vs A new idea in electrically recorded Radio campaigns, planned 
mf and executed in every detail by Olson & Enzinger, Inc. 
ing : 
ten q ° 3 ° ‘ : 
led This agency’s Radio Department is fully equipped to handle any 
type and every phase of your radio advertising. Chain or spot TUNE IN ON: 
ind : , ‘ P . f Atlanta ........ WSB 
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cooeeDDUC Will your 
advertisement 
Set attention? 


r : {\HE PROBLEM isn’t so much one of 


setting your advertisement into the 


home. You can get it there—by newspaper, 
magazine, letter, radio — but will your 
potential customers give it the attention 
it deserves? 


One hundred thousand families read 

The Christian Science Monitor and profit 

by its advertising. They know that ad- 

vertising in the Monitor is authoritative, 

iain selected; they have confidence in Monitor 
FULLER BRUSHES advertisements; they buy from Monitor 


BUICK advertisers. 
HUNTLEY & PALMER 


POOLE PEWTER 
INTERWOVEN The products listed here are advertised 
MONARCH FOODS in the Monitor because their makers 
CORONA 
RALSTON 
SOCONY 


have found that Monitor advertising 
gets attention—and customers! 


The Christian Science Monitor 


A DATLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 
BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


New York—Detroit—Chicago—St. Louis—Kansas City—San Francisco— 
Los Angeles — Seattle — London — Paris — Berlin — Florence 
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The Weekly Magazine for Marketing Executives 
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“Distribution Director” 


A New Job in American Business 


WAMPSCOTT, Massachusetts, 
October 14: We have all been 
preached at and talked to so 
often that there is very little de- 
bate left on the broad fundamental that 
production and financing have hit a 
pace that appears to be at least ade- 
quate for the growth of modern 
business, but that in the economic 
structure of things the cost of distri- 
bution is still the serious and too- 
often-disappointing factor. 

We have been told with convincing 
testimony, stories and actual experi- 
ences proving the weakness of our 
modern distribution methods. The 
cry of mass: selling has been too 
casually accepted and apparently with- 
out proper reckoning of contributing 
factors that may make certain policies 
needlessly expensive and thereby con- 
stitute an additional weight in the 
overburdening cost of distribution. 

There has been recently published 
by Kenneth Goode a book entitled 
“Turning People Into Gold.” To 
those of you who have not read it I 
commend it heartily, as representing 
a thoughtful survey of the distribution 
phase of American business, not solely 
through the eyes of an advertising 
man, but through the eyes of a layman 
economist as well. He states most 
clearly that the problem for all Amer- 
ican business to consider embraces an 
important and nicely balanced com- 
bination of three vital factors:— 

1. The raising of wages. 

2. The cutting of costs. 

3. The increasing of profits. 

There is a paradoxical formula that 


‘ : nina 
‘ Address delivered at the Association of 
ational Advertisers’ annual convention, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. 


BY LEE H. BRISTOL* 
Vice-President in Charge of Advertising, Bristol-Myers Company, New York City 


“It seems inevitable that all important businesses in 
the country will follow the lead of some of our 
more progressive ones, who have already provided a 
title of dignity, responsibility and executive au- 
thority to one person whose sole concern is the broad 


subject of distribution.” 


In this discussion Mr. 


Bristol tells why he feels the need for the crea- 
tion of such an executive position is imperative. 


invites the keenest thinking of the 
best brains in the country for its ap- 
plication. 

Look about you everywhere today 
and you will find, possibly to a sur- 
prising degree, a change that has been 
taking place subtly in the personnel 
of the advertising business as a whole. 
With the growing importance of this 
force in selling there has been at- 
tracted an increasingly greater number 
of the educated brains. The effect of 
this migration has not been felt fully 
as yet, but under analysis it would 
appear obvious that the future of rais- 
ing the intellectual standards of ad- 
vertising as a profession is well as- 
sured, and it is no longer to the ad- 
vertising agencies alone that this 
appeal to the younger, newly educated 
men is being made, but we see con- 
stantly the opening demand within the 
confines of manufacturers, reaching 
out to eagerly absorb the new thinkers. 
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Having emphasized thus far the ob- 
vious situation that distribution is 
probably our major problem in busi- 
ness today, how do we in the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers fit into 
this picture? Let us look at the or- 
ganization of an average company 
manufacturing a product or products 
nationally advertised and sold. The 
chances are you will find this type of 
alignment of executive personnel: 

1. A president, who is probably 
largely concerned with the financial 
policies of the company. 

2. A vice-president and general 
manager, who is largely concerned 
with production and factory and their 
innumerable details. 

3. A sales manager, who is con- 
cerned with the elements of sales 
policies and sales personnel. 

4. An advertising manager. Of 
course, depending on the size of the 
company and the size of the advertis- 
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ing appropriation and activity, this ad- 
vertising department will operate with 
varying-sized personnel and _particu- 
larly with varying authority and 
responsibility. 

Now if we will step back another 
moment and hold up a mirror to the 
operation of the business as a whole, 
we will find the old truth staring us 
in the face that the primary function 
of that business is to make money— 
profits for the stockholders—and we 
again note the obvious that the selling 
of the products is the avenue by which 
those profits will have to be realized. 
Then, switching the mirror more 
directly upon ourselves, we must again 
examine the part we play as advertis- 
ing men and advertising managers in 
attaining those ends. 


Hypothetical Case 


I have in mind a hypothetical case. 
G. has the title of advertising manager 
for the H. Company. His routine 
activities throughout the course of the 
year might roughly be described as fol- 
lows: He has constant and frequent 
contact with the advertising agency. 
He sits in on “‘copy idea clinics” with 
his agency; he sits in judgment over 
individual pieces of art and copy, 
illustration, headline, etc., etc. (In 
passing, I might state how often as a 
“declaration of independence’ with 
his agency, or as a sop to his own 
pride, does he strain the petty points 
in copy, the dottings of I’s and the 
crossing of the T’s, many times at the 
expense of the larger purpose of the 
material under his surveillance.) He 
works out the details for the dealer 
cooperative campaign and “checks in” 
with the sales manager in such mat- 
ters. Booklets, circulars, package de- 
signs, all come under his supervision, 
and all the details covering the varied 
forms which advertising activity as- 
sumes. He interviews at least the most 
important of the publishers’ repre- 
sentatives and listens to their stories 
with increasing casualness, enlivened 
only by a few sparkling presentations 
that stand out in delightful contrast 
to the average run of publishers’ pres- 
entations. He works with the agency 
in outlining a schedule for advertising 
and at sales meetings he supplements 
the sales managet’s speech with a de- 
tailed story of the advertising activities 
and plans for the next campaign, etc., 
etc. 

I now call your attention to one very 
serious Omission in the picture I have 
drawn for friend G. In the course 


of his activities, and there are many, 
how little consideration is given, first, 
to profits for the company as a whole, 
and, secondly, to the whole problem 
of distribution, of which all this ad- 


vertising effort is a part. To be sure, 
any steward of advertising must 
operate on the basis that his expendi- 
tures are productive of profitable 
results, but I submit that our mythical 
Mr. G. is not sufficiently in the coun- 
cils of his own executive headquarters 
to be properly aware of the profit sig- 
nificance that his activities play in the 
profit and loss statement for his com- 
pany. And isn’t the real reason un- 
derlying some of our weakened effec- 
tiveness in functioning as advertising 
executives basically grounded on that 
very fundamental truth? 

What are we going to do about it? 
Rome wasn’t built in a day and this 
progress of business evolution can only 
proceed at an orderly pace. In con- 
trast to orderly development, revolu- 
tions do more harm than good, and I 
have not finished with my story of Mr. 
G., who may or may not be typical 
of most of us. My main thesis, how- 
ever, is to contend that there is room 
in modern organizations for a new 
title today. 

I hold no brief for the exact word- 
ing of the title, but I believe the 
connotation is vitally important. For 
the purposes of this thesis, I am giving 
it the name of distribution director. 
That at least can be the ground upon 
which the idea can find foothold for 
expansion and growth. To me it 
seems inevitable that all important 
businesses in the country will follow 
the lead of some of our more pro- 
gressive ones, who have already done 
so, and provided a title of dignity, re- 
sponsibility and executive authority to 
one person whose sole concern is the 
broad subject of distribution and its 
many phases. 


Blends Sales and Advertising 


If we head in with a title, then we 
begin to describe how his jurisdiction 
may be effectively applied. In any 
conception of the job, the scope of 
the work actually transcends that of 
the present sales manager and present 
advertising manager. He is the new 
focal point where advertising and sales 
policies meet and are adequately 
blended. 

I have no intention of submitting 
this suggestion as a plea to attach 
more importance to the advertising 
managet’s job. There are many im- 
portant companies where selling activ- 
ity and operation of a sales department 
far outweigh in importance the activ- 
ity of the advertising department, and, 
by the same token, the reverse can be 
equally true. The point I hold to, 
however, is that both elements must 
be more properly coordinated and with 
less friction than in the past. If 
business is to proceed in developing 


an orderly program for distribution 
development, there must be a union 
and harmony in organization lineup 
as well as in actual activity of the 
personnel involved. 

We start with a title because that 
describes a job and the job of dis- 
tribution is broader and bigger than 
any one of its component parts. As 
I see it, the new distribution director 
is an executive commanding the au- 
thority and responsibility that such a 
job should possess. He is an executive 
in every sense of the word. He is 
capable of presenting any distribution 
plan adequately to the president or 
the board of directors of the company. 
He is fully posted on the profit plans 
of the company. He is acquainted 
with all the intimate figures which of 
necessity must be revealed to certain 
ones who are building plans for a 
budget and an objective for sales 
effort. 


New Organization Set-up 


He has under his jurisdiction a man 
bearing the title of sales manager, or 
assistant distribution director, in 
charge of sales. The latter would 
function very largely as any sales 
manager or assistant sales manager 
functions at present. But this new 
director of distribution also has direct- 
ly under his jurisdiction an advertising 
manager, or assistant distribution 
director, in charge of advertising. In 
describing this new organization set-up, 
while it appears to be specific in form, 
bear in mind that it should be applied 
and considered with a flexibility 
adaptable in every instance to the local 
conditions and personnel involved in 
any existing organization. 

On all policy matters relating to dis- 
tribution, the new distribution director 
sits in often in the presence of his 
assistant in charge of selling and his 
assistant in charge of advertising, and 
maintains a balance to distribution 
programs that should represent the 
best solution for the objectives to be 
obtained. He is importantly con- 
cerned with selling and he is also 
importantly concerned with the adver- 
tising phase of selling. 

He must be intelligent enough to 
understand, to originate, to appraise 
and to execute sales policies, and by 
the same token he must be equally 
efficient in understanding the sig- 
nificance of advertising effort and ad- 
vertising technique, to say nothing of 
a fair conception of media in all its 
varieties. 

How often have window displays 
been selected in a final review before 
the president or general manager of 
the firm because the “Big Chief’’ likes 

(Continued on page 151) 
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Is the 
Motor Car 


Industry 
Oversold? 


ENRY FORD thinks not, and 

proves it by building up 

170,000 domestic sales a 

month and continuing to 

reach out aggressively for his 2,000,- 
000 a year objective. But other motor 
car manufacturers are not so optimistic. 

In a statement to newspapers the 
other day, L. A. Miller, who succeeded 
John Willys as head of Willys-Over- 
land Company, admitted frankly that 
the industry is as he saw it ‘faced with 
a serious problem.” 

Motor car manufacturers, Mr. Mil- 
ler believes, are overestimating the 
ability of the public to ‘absorb an in- 
definitely increasing number of cars. 
As a result, in the first month of this 
year we have seen automobile plants 
running at record production. Dealers 
have had cars shipped to them in ex- 
cess of the purchasing power of their 
communities, creating a problem of 
meeting loans from banks and finance 
companies. Long trades with the sell- 
ing of cars at a net loss to the dealer 
is the result. And dealers find that 


“Competent management will apply 
the brakes quickly to prevent over- 
production,” says A. R. Erskine. 


while they have done an increased 
volume of business, their profits have 
dwindled or losses have been sus- 
tained. The used-car problem of to- 
day is a direct result of this policy of 
overbuilding on the part of manufac- 
turers.” 

For the first nine months of this 
year 4,860,720 cars were produced in 
this country, an increase of 1,187,449, 
or about 32 per cent over the same 
period last year, the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce reports 
to SALES MANAGEMENT. It was the 
highest increase in a number of years. 
Of the total some 20 per cent repre- 
sented “production of American auto- 
mobile companies sold outside the 
United States,” as compared with 18 
per cent last year. About 12 per cent 


The situation is not serious, as the 
manufacturers in our industry have 
their programs in excellent control,” 
is the opinion of Alvan Macauley. 


of the total was in commercial cars, 
of which some 40 per cent were sold 
abroad. Although the comeback of 
Henry Ford is responsible for much 
of this increased production, several 
other manufacturers are seeking pro- 
duction records this yvar—some of 
whom have just recently come to real- 
ize that results of these records are 
proving more negative than otherwise. 

Mr. Miller’s warning has let forth a 
flood of discussion. Drastic curtail- 
ment of production, lower prices, the 
increasing development of by-products 
or of other markets, mergers, are some 
of the probabilities which the next 
few months may realize. For some of 
them, increased production and lower 
prices may help to stimulate greater 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
Alfred P. Sloan, ]r., looks to a time 
when there will be a “regular yearly 
production of 5,500,000 motor cars.” 


domestic consumption. For others, 
however, the saturation point is more 
definitely fixed and they will have to 
bring about a definite reduction in 
their production schedules and sales 
quotas. 

The fact that year after year motor 
car manufacturers have set their pro- 
duction schedules at higher figures, 
Mr. Miller said, ‘has been justified on 
the theory that increased volume 
meant decreased costs. Up to a cer- 
tain point this is correct in so far as 
manufacturing economies are concern- 
ed, but the theory fails when the vol- 
ume is not maintained. Sales forces 
are expanded, plants equipped and 
tooled, materials bought to carry out 
these increased production schedules.” 

Whether or not the motor car in- 
dustry in this country has reached the 
“saturation” point, is a subject on 
which the opinions of leaders in the 
industry vary widely. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of General 
Motors, forecasts production by Amer- 
ican factories this year at 5,000,000 
cars, and looks to the time when there 
will be a “regular yearly production 
of 5,500,000.” 

Other leading automobile execu- 
tives, however, disagree with Mr. 
Sloan. 

Writing for SALES MANAGEMENT, 
R. H. Scott, president of the Reo Mo- 
tor Car Company, said: 

“Any sane analysis will prove that 
there is a world market for approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 American-made pas- 
senger automobiles annually. This 
number will doubtless continue to 
grow, but at present it is both murder 

(Continued on page 139) 


HIS month—October—bakers 
all over the country are pro- 
moting ‘National Doughnut 
Month.” 

Taken alone, this event might be 
dismissed as just another one of those 
artificially created calendar-events 
which have been so frequently pro- 
moted by manufacturers in various 
fields to provide a little buoyancy for 
the sales curve during a particular sea- 
son. In this case, however, the cam- 
paign is only one phase of the expres- 
sion of a broader selling plan which 
has been successful in bringing the 
concern sponsoring it to undisputed 
leadership in its field. Because this 
campaign is demonstrative of one of 
the newer trends in merchandising— 
the trend toward the belief on the part 
of manufacturers that they must as- 
sume a larger and larger measure of 
responsibility for the welfare of every- 
one whose interests depend on the 
satisfactory service of their product— 
executives in many other fields will 
probably be interested in its develop- 
ment. Our story is not so much the 
story of the initial sale of a product 
as it is the protection of the product 
as it goes into use, and as it continues 
in service. 

When, about ten years ago, the 
founder of this business, then owner 
of a chain of bakeries, started to bake 
doughnuts in the window of one of 
his bakeries in New York City, a most 
unusual demand sprang up for this 
hitherto neglected food product. Peo- 
ple stood in line waiting to buy the 
fresh doughnuts as fast as they issued 
from the hot grease in the kettle. But 
the old-fashioned method of mixing 
the dough, cutting it out, and frying 
in an open kettle was unscientific and 
somewhat unsanitary, and the neigh- 
bors began to complain to the Health 
Department about the unpleasant 
fumes. With the demand for the 
product demonstrated, a better method 
for manufacturing doughnuts was 
sought. Engineers were set to work 
and ultimately they developed a ma- 
chine which handled the whole process 
automatically: cut the dough, drop- 
ped it into the fat, turned the rings 
over, and ejected them from the ma- 
chine a finished product. At the same 


estricted Dealerships Solved 
ut Biggest Sales Problem 


G. N. Ackerman 


time the machine carried off objection- 
able smoke and odors created in the 


- frying process. It is this machine 


which today is sold in practically every 
civilized country. In retail shops thou- 
sands of people see the machine 
operating in the window every day. 

Our main market—and the first to 
be developed by the company—was 
the wholesale baking field. This 
group of buyers still constitutes the 
major portion of our business. The 
other division of our market—the in- 
dividual retail stores known all over 
the country as the ‘“Downyflake 
Doughnut Shops,” is a most interest- 
ing development, and the part of our 
sales plan designed to meet the prob- 
lems of this division will probably 
touch closely the problems of many 
other businesses. 

Before going further, it would be 
well to say that we manufacture both 
the doughnut machines and the ready- 
mixed doughnut flour used in the 
preparation of the product. 

About 400 of these retail shops are 
now operating under the Downyflake 


name. Many of them make and sell 
doughnuts exclusively. Others carry 
doughnuts, cakes and sandwiches. 
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When we first began to sell individual 
machines for use in shops of this kind, 
we made a survey and found that if 
the users were left to their own in- 
clinations in the establishment of 
them, that 65 per cent of the shops 
proved to be unsuccessful. Since the 
mortality among these nondescript 
shops was so great, we cast about for 
a plan which would insure a higher 
percentage of success. 

We covered bakeries and shops in 
all parts of the country, and made an 
extensive collection of notes on plans 
and methods used by the most success- 
ful shops. With this material as a 
basis, we developed a plan of super- 
vision for these retail outlets which 
has cut down the failures to about 5 
per cent. In other words, 95 per cent 
of the people who now open retail 
shops under our supervision stay in 
business and make money. 

When we investigated the failures 
among the retail shops, we found five 
main contributing causes: 

1. The location was wrong. 

2. The owners didn’t know any- 
thing about the doughnut business. 

3. The store was poorly kept. 

4, The quality of the product was 
not uniformly high. 

5. Nothing was done to prevent 
unfair competition. 

Our plan was developed to meet 
this set of conditions. We began by 
making the requirements for obtaining 
a dealer franchise much more rigid. 
We frankly make it hard for a man 
(or a woman) to go into the dough- 
nut shop business. If the applicant 
seems to have had enough experience 
and merchandising background, in 
addition to the necessary capital, we 
then assist him by recommending cer- 
tain towns or localities which seem 
promising for the conduct of a profit- 
able volume. We have extensive con- 
nections with realtors in many cities, 
and other sources for complete and 
accurate information on the desirabil- 
ity of certain sites. 

The next step we take is supervision 
of the shop arrangement. We have 
worked out a set of standard fixtures 
and decorative scheme and all shops 
must be equipped to meet these stand- 

(Continued on page 142) 
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BY G. N. ACKERMAN 


Director, Retail Franchise Division, 
Doughnut Machine Corporation, 
New York City 


(Above) The Dough- 
nut Machine Corpora- 
tion has developed a 
standard set of fix- 
tures and a standard 
scheme for decoration 
for the shops of re- 
tailers who use their 
machines. They de- 
pend upon the appear- 
ance of the stores to 
bring customers in. 


(Left) All of the 
Downyflake Dough- 
nut Shops operate 
doughnut machines in 
the window to attract 
the attention of the 
passersby. Even 
though shops have 
been operating in one 
location for months, 
the machines never 
fail to stop the 
crowds. 


“How can we more adequately protect our product on its way to market?” is 
a question sales executives in many different fields are mulling over. Here is 
an article which tells how one concern is solving this problem by maintaining 
a close control over the operation of retail shops and furnishing every dealer 
with a systematic year-round selling plan. Before the present policy was in- 
augurated, 65 per cent of the company’s retail dealers failed. Now 95 per cent 
of them succeed. Can you adapt some of these ideas to your business? 
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A sales presentation can be built that will anticipate at all times 
interruptions, objections and questions from the prospect. 


HE thing which usually scares 

off the average sales manager 

from preparing a standard sales 

demonstration is lack of know!- 
edge of how to go about it. 

However, this need not prevent any 
sales executive from getting material 
with which to build a successful sales 
demonstration, because companies 
using this method of selling have de- 
veloped two practical methods for 
writing a presentation that will get re- 
sults :— 

1. Studying the approach, demon- 
stration and close as used by the most 
successful salesman in the organiza- 
tion. 

2. Making a difficulty analysis of 
the sale and building the sales demon- 
stration from this point of view. 

So far as the records show, John 
H. Patterson of the National Cash 
Register Company was the first man 
to study the methods of successful 
salesmen as a means of building a 
protective standard sales demonstra- 
tion. The method followed by Mr. 
Patterson is described by G. E. Irving 
of the sales education division of that 
company, who says :— 

“Nearly half a century ago Mr. 
Patterson introduced what was prob- 
ably the first ‘canned’ sales talk. He 
visited fifty-one sales agencies in fifty 


days, had a stenographer take down 
the sales talk, and, from all the ma- 
terial, had a primer prepared. He 
then required all National Cash Regis- 
ter salesmen to memorize this primer. 
He was also the pioneer in holding 
sales schools.” 

To show how the National Cash 
Register Company followed through 
from these early days when Mr. Pat- 
terson wrote the first standard sales 
demonstration, basing that demonstra- 
tion on the methods followed by his 
successful salesmen, Mr. Irving says:— 

“The sales school has always been 
a big factor in the training of our 
sales force, and our management is 
thoroughly sold on the importance of 
a standardized sales talk. Let me say, 
we do not expect our salesmen to get 
orders by going about and making 
verbatim approaches and demonstra- 
tions. The approach and demonstra- 
tion must be memorized, and we 
check to see that it is, but the sales- 
man’s selling sense governs his ap- 
plication of the material to fit the 
particular needs of each interview. 
The average salesman, like the average 
golfer, does not follow through, but 
permits the prospect to get him ‘off 
the line.’ Our standardized presenta- 
tion saves time by anticipating ob- 
jections. 
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How to 
Build a 


Sales 


BY R. CG HAY 


Contributing to 


National Cash 
Copeland Sales 
Estate Stove 
Delco Light 


“Of course, the vital consideration 
in selling any sales organization on a 
standardized presentation is that it 
must be sound and strictly practical.” 

The usual way in which a standard 
demonstration is written as a result of 
the study of methods followed by suc- 
cessful salesmen in the organization is 
illustrated by the methods used by the 
Copeland Sales Company, described by 
W. D. McElhinney, vice-president in 
charge of sales:— 

“The presentation or album demon- 
tration, as it is known with our com- 
pany, was written after consulting with 
the leading salesmen in our organiza- 
tion as to the best method of present- 
ing electric refrigeration, and the 
arguments that made the most appeal 
to the customer. Their approaches 
and sales arguments were compiled 
and worked into one story. Each 
point was illustrated.” 

If a sales demonstration is to be 
built as a result of discussions with 
successful salesmen in the organiza- 
tion, it has been found to be desirable 
to make a stenographic record of the 
demonstrations in use by those sales- 
men. After this has been done, the 
demonstration should be discussed 
with each of the salesmen, and theif 
comments on the importance of argu- 
ments as used in their presentation 
recorded and used as a guide in the 
compilation of the final presentation. 

On this point, W. A. McDermid, 
well-known sales counselor, says:— 

“There is only one reliable way I 
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The second of three articles on this 
subject.* 
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know of to get the best sales presenta- 
tion, and that is to study in the 
presence of the customer the methods 
of a sufficient number of outstanding 
successful salesmen and of poor sales- 
men. Of course the qualifications of 
the one who does this have a great 
deal to do with the results. The man 
compiling the presentation should 
have a practical experience in selling; 
a thorough knowledge of product, 
policy, market and consumer; but, 
above all, an understanding of the task 
of teaching.” 

One of the most successful organiza- 
tions in the country making use of a 
standard sales presentation is the Estate 
Stove Company. The methods used 
by that company in building their 
standard sales presentations are de- 
scribed by Wayne Calhoun, now vice- 
president of the Procter & Collier 
Company, and formerly sales manager 
of the Estate Stove Company :— 

“While with the Estate Stove Com- 
pany I prepared four standard sales 
Presentations which were used by 
Estate Stove Company representatives 
during the four years I was in charge 
of sales there. This material was 
gained from two sources: 

“1. By my personal work with our 
most successful salesmen in the field. 
During such trips I made notes of the 
Points most frequently emphasized by 
these salesmen iin their interviews 
with prospective buyers. I ranked 


*The first article of this series appeared in the 


September 21 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


In building a standard sales talk, every objection the salesman meets 
in closing must be located and the best answers recorded. 


these points in order of their impor- 
tance, seeking to evaluate them in the 
order of their relative strength in in- 
fluencing buyers to exchange their 
money for products made by the Estate 
Stove Company. 

“2. Early each fall I sent to every 
Estate salesman a complete detailed 
questionnaire which included every 
known sales argument on behalf of 
Estate products. I asked each sales 
representative to rate these arguments 
one, two, three, etc., in order of their 
importance in his experience. I asked 
also that each salesman set forth how 
he had developed each one of these 
points in his personal interviews.” 

In every salesman’s work he will 
encounter certain ‘‘difficulties’” which 
he must meet and solve if he is to 
close the sale. If the sales manager 
knows just what these difficulties are, 
and then determines the best method 
for solving each of the difficulties— 
that is, what the salesman needs to say 
to the prospect to overcome the dif- 
ficulties which that prospect will pre- 
sent—then the executive will have 
splendid material on which to base his 
standard sales presentation. 

This is very well illustrated by the 
method in use by the Studebaker Cor- 
poration of America, as described by 
David R. Osborne, training director: 
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“Our procedure in building up the 
wholesale and retail presentation has 
been just about the same in principle. 

“Our first step is to make a careful 
analysis of the things the salesmen in 
either case have to do. 

“Then we go into the field and in- 
terview salesmen regarding their dif- 
ficulties with each of the duties 
—continuing the interviews until no 
new difficulties present themselves. 

“In the case of retail investigations 
we also go into a large number of 
retail establishments as prospects and 
record the actual procedure of sales- 
men on the job. 

“After finding the difficulties in- 
volved, we go over those carefully and 
make a list which includes no duplica- 
tion, then we go to the best men we 
can find and get their experience in 
overcoming these difficulties. 

“With these in hand, we arrange 
a logical presentation of our-story and 
use the information secured from the 
field as a base for every part of the 
presentation. 

“Our plan does not include having 
the retail salesman learn a sales talk, 
but rather works on the basis of a 
planned order for the presentation, 
giving the salesman plenty of latitude 
for building up his own story regard- 
ing each section. 
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“In connection with our retail sales 
course, we provide an examination or 
test, for dealers’ sales managers to use 
in determining whether salesmen have 
an intelligent understanding of the 
plan we recommend and where they 
are using it. Of course the application 
of this test is very largely in the hands 
of the local dealer or local sales man- 
ager.” 

An organized study of the sales- 
man’s arguments and the difficulties he 
meets in closing his sales followed 
out on some such basis as that de- 
scribed above by Mr. Osborne will 
furnish a scientific basis for a practical 
sales presentation. 

The point is very well illustrated by 
an experience of the training execu- 
tive of the American Radiator Com- 
pany in 1924. At that time this 
company produced and sold an un- 
usually fine radiator called the Corto. 
Manufacturing costs were such as to 
require the sales organization to dis- 
tribute this radiator at a price 10 per 
cent higher than that of standard 
radiation. In an endeavor to dis- 


cover the sales arguments used by 
American Radiator salesmen in selling 
Corto radiation, a questionnaire was 
sent to every salesman in the organiza- 
tion. One hundred and eighty-four 
salesmen described the arguments and 
methods they used in presenting Corto 
to their dealers and to those home 
owners on whom they happened to 
call. 

Of all of the men who answered the 
questionnaire and described their 
methods for selling Corto radiation, 
only one man emphasized the absolute 
necessity of keeping the Corto show- 
room samples in the dealet’s store free 
from dirt and always looking clean. 
It is true that this is only one detail, 
nevertheless it is also true that only 
one man thought enough of this par- 
ticular point to mention it in his an- 
swer. However, when the answers of 
184 salesmen were assembled and 
analyzed it was found that practically 
every argument which could be used 
in distributing Corto radiation had at 
some time been mentioned. 

In like manner, in building a stand- 


Packer’s “Silent Salesman” 
Is Sure of Counter Space 


COUNTER card which is 

insured threefold against the 

retail druggist’s dump heap 

is that recently distributed by 
the Packer Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., of New York. 

Packer’s Two-in-One Silent Sales- 
man, as the card is called, is for special 
combinations, one of the pair being 
Packer's Tar soap. An _ indicator, 
which shows figures from thirty to 
ninety-nine cents, is easily changed as 
the combination is changed by the 
druggist. 

On the back of this card is a rapid 
profit calculator, which in a few sec- 
onds wi: show the druggist what his 
profit would be on any product at any 
ptice. The calculator is to be used 
in figuring profit on the specials of- 
fered on the face of the card. 

The third factor which keeps this 
card on the counter instead of on the 
shelf is that it is the center of four 
contests, one for each three months in 
the year. Cash prizes are awarded for 
the best showing on combinations of- 
fered on the card. Jerry McQuade, 
editor of Drug Topics, is the judge. 
The present contest closes December 
1 and the $300 in prizes will be dis- 
tributed before Christmas. 

Those entering the contest keep a 
record of the results on various com- 


binations offered as specials and send 
in a record of their best selling com- 
bination. 

The Two-in-One Silent Salesman is 
easily used by the druggist. Prices 
can be changed easily and cards bear- 
ing the names of a number of prod- 
ucts suitable to be used in combination 
with Packer’s soap are included with 
the counter card. Blank cards, to be 
used for other products, are also in- 
cluded. These cards slip in and out 
of the display. 

The price indicator operates on the 
wheel principle, there being a wheel 
for each figure of the two to be dis- 
played. 

Accompanying the “Silent Sales- 
man” are full instructions on its use, 
rules for the contest, and the question- 
naire to be filled out to enter the con- 
test. An example of the use of the 
rapid profit calculator is printed on the 
back of the display card, proving to 
the druggist the ease with which this 
little chart will let him know at what 
price, with a reasonable profit, he can 
sell any combination. 

Six combinations which have al- 
ready proven successful are printed on 
the card, which also shows prices. 
This list will be added to, as the con- 
tests end and other successful com- 
binations are found. 


ard sales presentation, it is essential 
that every difficulty with which a sales- 
man meets in closing a sale be located, 
and that the best answers for that 
difficulty be recorded. By thus mak- 
ing a difficulty analysis, and listing the 
best solution for every difficulty, a 
sales presentation can be built that 
will take account of the sequence of 
selling arguments found to be most 
successful, will anticipate, at all times, 
interruptions, objections and questions 
that may come from the prospect, and 
thereby avoid, in large measure, the 
usual cross-fire and cross-questioning 
that takes place in the average inter- 
view. 

The standard sales demonstration, 
built as a result of a thorough study 
in the field, of methods followed by 
successful salesmen, memorized by the 
sales organization, and then applied by 
that sales organization as their judg- 
ment and personality dictates, will 
certainly produce better results than 
the old “‘hit-or-miss’” method of sell- 
ing, now in use by so many organiza- 
tions in this country. 
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Packer’s “Two-in-One” Silent Sales- 

man offers a wide variety of com- 

bination “‘specials” for the druggist’s 
counter. 


With this intensive merchandising 
effort, the Packer Company has intro- 
duced its two liquid shampoos in new 
packages. The packages are of mod- 
ernistic design and, in keeping with 
the modern trend, bear little printed 
matter. 

Accompanving this new package 1s 
a counter or window display of the 
same pattern. This also is a simple 
device, easily set up, carrying a pack- 
age of each shampoo. 
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A.N.A. Convention Speeches 


Presage Important Changes in 
Executive Set-up of Companies 


WAMPSCOTT, Mass., Oct. 14, 

15, 16 (By Special Wire). 

More executives of important 

companies, more prominent 
members of the advertising agency 
world, and more publishing executives 
arrived here to attend the annual 
meeting of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers than have ever 
gathered before at a similar conven- 
tion. Significant? Yes, not only of 
the importance which distribution and 
advertising problems have currently 
assumed, but significant even more of 
the kind of topics discussed at this 
particular meeting and of the free-for- 
all viewpoints method employed in 
the discussions. 


Bristol Sounds Keynote 


With mind and body refreshed by 
golf on Sunday, the members of the 
association and their guests plunged 
headlong into major issues on Mon- 
day. Without censorship of ideas, 
without professional high-hatism or 
ego,—in fact, with open-mindedness 
prevailing on all sides, the trend of 
thought moved swiftly to one domi- 
nant theme—a conviction that the ex- 
ecutive roles of many, if not all, com- 
panies need reorganization for sales 
and advertising to function properly 
as part and parcel of the all-embrac- 
ing process of distribution. This key- 
note theme was summarized in the sug- 
gestion of Lee Bristol, vice-president, 
Bristol-Myers Company, that com- 
panies be organized by their presidents 
to have three major executives of 
parallel rank, responsibility and au- 
thority, namely, executives in charge 
of manufacture, finance and distribu- 
tion. Under the latter would fall both 
sales and advertising. 

The convention proper opened with 
William K. Jackson, vice-president of 
United Fruit Company, extending 
greetings from New England indus- 
tries. Guy C. Smith, president of the 
association, and manager of advertis- 
ing and research for Libby, McNeil 
& Libby, followed with a pointed talk 
on “The Advertising Manager—Busi- 


ness Man or Technician?” He said in 
part: 


“Departmentizing a business is a 
necessary feature of organization, but 
when department lines become barriers 
to the free interflow of ideas, sugges- 
tions, information, common under- 
standing, and actual coordination of 
effort, then they become costly to the 
company of which they are a part. 

“I do not know whether these bar- 
riers exist around advertising depart- 
ments more commonly than around 
other departments or not, but | sus- 
pect they do. The business of adver- 
tising involves a large amount of artis- 
tic and technical training on typog- 
raphy, engraving, layout, color, and 
other phases of mechanics and art. So 
far specialized have they become that 
no one devoting his whole time to 
advertising can be master of them all. 
How much less can the personnel of 
other departments understand their 
significance? For this reason, they give 
rise at times to unfair criticism by the 
uninitiated, but at other times they 
may be used as natural fortifications 
behind which the advertising depart- 
ment and the advertising agency take 
refuge in the face of too vigorous at- 
tack. 


The Advertising Manager’s Job 


“The advertising manager's func- 
tions cannot be properly performed, 
nor can he recommend the proper ad- 
vertising program, unless he has a 
fairly intimate knowledge of the other 
phases of his company’s business— 
production plans, current inventories, 
the trend of profits on various lines, 
and a close acquaintance with sales 
plans and problems, and finally a 
knowledge of the trade and its local 
peculiarities. 

“So far I have spoken particularly 
of the relation of advertising to sales, 
because it is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant and certainly it is the most 
obvious relationship. But what about 
its relation to production? It is quite 
a common practice to lay out produc- 
tion plans for three or five years, or 
more. But how can production plans 
be laid out for a period of years with- 
out parallel plans being made both 
for sales and advertising? 
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© Bachrach 


Bernard Lichtenberg, Alex- 

ander Hamilton Institute, who 

has been elected president of 
the A. N. A. 


‘Now, such an advertising plan as 
I am thinking of contemplates more 
than a decision to spend a certain sum 
of money for a period of years. It 
contemplates a sequence of advertisiny 
effort that will move forward with 
some logic and continuity toward a 
certain accomplishment. To be sure, 
the plan may have to be altered in its 
details, but so may the production and 
sales plans. Certainly the advertising 
manager cannot develop and recom- 
mend such a plan, unless he is well 
informed about production and sales 
forecasts and is in close contact with 
those departments. 

“The relationship of advertising to 
the company’s financing may seem 
somewhat more far-fetched. Perhaps 
two phases of this might be worthy 
of mention. I presume that it is an 
accepted principle, at least for a large 
company, that it is desirable to have 
its shares of stock widely held. It 
may make for stability. It may make 
more difficult any manipulation of this 
stock on the market. Stockholders are 
probably not interested in the details 
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of company management. They are 
interested only in the earnings. But 
an acquaintance in general with a for- 
ward looking program, designed to 
assure a market for its goods, can 
hardly fail to affect the steadfastness 
of those who have invested their 
money in its securities. 

“Again, some companies have a 
large number of banking connections. 
Many bankers today sense the signifi- 
cance of a company’s advertising 
effort. Some knowledge on their part 
of a company’s program of develop- 
ment, including the building of a per- 
manent market, may exercise no mean 
influence on the line of credit, which 
they are willing to extend. 

“I am particularly protesting the 
isolation of advertising from other 
phases of a business—production, 
financing, and selling; and the com- 
mon and rather complacent acceptance 
of the value of advertising. Even to- 
day advertising can be more easily 
added on in generous amounts or lop- 
ped off in great gobs than any other 
expenditure in a company’s business. 
This would not be true if it were 
viewed by the executive mind as an 
integral part of the business enter- 
prise, bearing a balanced relationship 
to its other activities.” 


Discuss Research by Publishers 


Mr. Bristol gave a visualization of 
the role of ‘director of distribution,” 
all of which is presented in detail in 
the first article in this issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. J. P. Jordan, of 
Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan, man- 
agement engineers, closed the morning 
session by reciting numerous experi- 
ences his organization had encountered 
during their investigations and re- 
searches, supporting the idea advanced 
by Mr. Bristol. He pleaded particu- 
larly for close liaison between the sales 
and production divisions on the 
ground that failure of either division 
to take due account of the other would 
lead to a_ generally unsatisfactory 
status. He also stressed the vital mod- 
ern importance of market research as 
an eliminator of much hazard in pro- 
duction and sales. 

In the afternoon session, presided 
overt by Bernard Lichtenberg, vice- 
president of the association, and direc- 
tor of university service, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, the first speaker 
was John C. Sterling, vice-president 
of the McCall Company. In a talk 
reverberating with pointed humor 
he outlined many of the advertising 
and sales researches made by advertis- 
ing mediums and explained how they 
could be advantageously used by com- 
panies and their agents. He expressed 
the opinion that most research con- 


‘ing the 


ducted by publishers for individual ad- 
vertisers is faulty as is also much re- 
search work done to exploit the obvi- 
ously selfish ends of publishers, but 
he extolled the most modern trends 
in publication research, namely, the 
endeavor to give advertisers market 
data on industries as a whole, on edi- 
torial policies and on reader psychol- 
ogy as being particularly worthy of 
study, use and encouragement on the 
part of advertisers. 


Agency Contact Problems 


Mr. Sterling also explained that 
publishers are gaining greatest recog- 
nition, good will and direct results 
from the presentation of evidence as 
distinguished from argument. He 
concluded by enumerating several 
values of researches by mediums, 
among which are: 1. They show in 
part, at least, the merit of a given 
publication and its particular place in 
the whole field of publications. 2. 
They provide considerable basis for 
the type of copy that can be most 
suitably and effectively used in a given 
medium. 3. They indicate possible 
ways for reaching various types, parts 
and kinds of markets. 4. They serve 
as stimulation for salesmen and deal- 
ers in making the most of their respec- 
tive potential opportunities. 5. They 
show interesting and useful informa- 
tion about the specific readers of a 
specific medium. 

Alex Osborn, vice-president of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
completed the afternoon program with 
a ‘close-up’ discourse on “Simplify- 
Advertiser-Agent Contact 
Problem.” He cited and illustrated 
with charts the organization plan of 
a typical (and actual) company doing 
about $5,000,000 annually in sales. 
In this instance, he said, the director 
of manufacture had charge of research 
facilities and production while the 
director of distribution handles con- 
trol, sales and advertising, both being 
directly responsible to the president. 
He went on to tabulate some of the 
modern requisites in business such as: 
quick change of models, new styling, 
meeting unusual competitive situations 
in particular areas, etc., and ventured 
the opinion that there might be more 
effective coordination if the president 
had three executives directly respon- 
sible to him, the three being respec- 
tively in charge of manufacture, con- 
trol and distribution. In this case he 
proposed putting research activities 
under the director of distribution in- 
stead of under production, where it 
so often resides, and making research 
cover: 1. Testing competitive products 
in an unbiased manner. 2. Develop- 
ing of new products. 3. Field surveys. 
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4. Style analyses, etc. 5. Sales sta- 
tistics. 

Mr. Osborn described the personnel 
of the committee of one of his firm's 
clients, which decides all matters of 
major moment. This committee, meet- 
ing once a month for about two hours, 
is made up of the president, director 
of manufacture, sales manager, adver- 
tising manager and the representative 
of the advertising agency, the latter 
without vote. Its proceedings are kept 
in minute form and through this com- 
mittee the various functions are co- 
ordinated on a practical basis. With 
this company, all minor advertising 
matters are handled by a committee 
made up of members of the company’s 
advertising department and representa- 
tives of the agency. 

The most harassing problem in 
agency relations with clients occurs, 
according to Mr. Osborn, when a com- 
pany’s product falls short competi- 
tively, and it therefore is not suscep- 
tible to profitable results from a sales 
and advertising standpoint. More and 
more existing demand in specific mar- 
kets is the real determinant of what 
a company should make, when it 
should make it, and how many it 
should make. Because of this condi- 
tion, Mr. Osborn feels the sales and 
advertising executives should play an 
invaluable part in deciding what the 
product shall be. He closed his talk 
by intimating his faith in so-called 
“ad-men” as a major recruiting 
ground for the directors of distribu- 
tion that many companies are now 
eagerly seeking to coordinate sales, re- 
search, product development, adver- 
tising, and the ways and means of 
successfully meeting competition. 


Hold Annual Banquet 


As toastmaster, Mr. Smith ruled the 
speakers’ table at the annual banquet 
Monday night. Robert E. Rogers, 
professor of English at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, made the 
address of the evening on ‘Snob Ad- 
vertising.”” Part of his talk snapped 
with wit and satire while others 
touched interestingly on the more 
philosophical and social aspects of ad- 
vertising. He said in part: 

“My definition of snob is the one 
which you will find normally in our 
American newspapers, magazines and 
books. It is the definition of a de- 
termined lower-class consciousness as 
applied to anyone who possesses and 
exhibits any superiority. It is the 
word thrown by the undifferentiated 
and unimproved American at the per- 
son who has taken the trouble to im- 
prove himself and make himself stand 
out from the crowd. It is intended 
as an insult, but to the person who 
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matters it should rather be regarded 
as an honor. 

“Sinclair Lewis is not a person one 
listens to very gravely on the subject 
of American snobbery. As a carica- 
turist he does not seem to be quite 
sure what he is caricaturing—judging 
from his latest outburst in Advertising 
& Selling. However, neither Lewis 
nor anyone else can deny that Amer- 
ican life is infinitely more beautiful, 
more pleasurable, more healthy, and 
more generally rewarding for the hard 
work of making a living than it was 
fifty years ago. 


Has American Taste Improved? 


‘Anyone who has read at all deeply 
into the journalism of even fifty years 
ago knows that for the majority of 
our people their environment was ugly 
and tasteless and uninspiring. In the 
past twenty-five years, more particu- 
larly in the past ten years, the deter- 
mination to make the commonest 
of household objects bright and beau- 
tiful, to have even cheap clothes as 
well designed as expensive ones, to 
have luxury articles, the automobile, 
the radio, the victrola, the electric ice- 
box, as common in the poorer houses 
as in the more prosperous—the deter- 
mination that these shall be beautiful 
as well as useful, has marked our mer- 
chandising. The atmosphere we all 
live in today is not only definitely 
more healthy than in the past, but it 
is infinitely more cheerful and more 
beautiful. The American taste for 
quality, for smartness, and for beauty, 
has developed by leaps and bounds. 
Henry Ford thought beauty was not 
necessary. In that he was far behind 
the taste of the American people and 
it cost him many millions. The fact 
that the American people of today are 
quality minded—and beauty minded— 
is due more to national advertising 
than to any other single cause. To 
turn back in the magazines to fifty 
years ago and compare them to those 
of today is to notice merely how 
greatly literary talent and psycholog- 
ical knowledge and artistic skill have 
been enlisted in the service of improv- 
ing the tastes of the American public. 

“It is my belief that the inward and 
spiritual grace which is desirable is 
not that which comes from asceticism 
nor from the virtues of poverty and 
humility. I believe that the desirable 
virtues are those bred in people by 
possession, responsibility and educa- 
tion, and high self-respect. If I am 
right, then this world which our 
American people see in the advertise- 
ments and which they try to copy so 
far as they are able will be a more 
desirable world than that in which the 
chief virtues are negative. 
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“IT cannot believe with Mr. Lewis 
that the general public takes too seri- 
ously the fact that women of wealth 
and fashion are willing to sell their 
names for advertising purposes. So 
far from causing snobbery, this prac- 
tice might well create a wholesome 
democracy, a recognition of the fact 
that the people whose names are in the 
rotogravure section are after all not 
so different from the rest of us, The 
Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady, etc. 
But the one thing that is fatal to the 
advertiser is the assumption of any 
sort of superiority which is not borne 
out by the advertisements. 

“I do not believe that the present 
fad of what Lewis calls snob adver- 
tising will necessarily last or that while 
it lasts it is doing any particular 
harm. What is more important is, 
I think, that advertising has taken the 
bit in its teeth and is getting in the 
habit of thinking that to get results 
it is mot necessary to be very complex 
and artificial and extravagant and 
strange and queer and continental. 


Advertising to Educate 


“What I have been saying boils 
down to this. Unless some great up- 
set occurs America will continue to be 
materially prosperous, to have the ma- 
terials for such physical and material 
well-being as no great body of people 
has ever known before. 

“This material well-being need not 
necessarily mean a sordid materialistic 
philosophy. I believe that it can be 
made an instrument for an attitude 
toward life, more intelligent and self- 
respecting, more selective than that 
which now obtains. There is no neces- 
sary correlation between humility and 
virtue. There is no necessary contra- 
diction between self-assertion and 
decency. If this is so the advertisers 
of America, I mean the firms who 
work through advertising, have an 
educational opportunity open to no 
other group of people. The school 
and the church seem markedly unable 
to produce certain characteristics neces- 
sary to a superior people. Their in- 
fluence, great as it is, is certainly no 
greater than that of massed American 
advertising. 

“Advertising must come to be some- 
thing more than the exhibition of 
goods and the persuasion to buy. It 
has already, as I have shown, linked 
up merchandising with the desire, 
universal however uninstructed, for 
beauty, for good taste, for comfort 
and happiness in our daily lives. It 
is not too much to expect that adver- 
tising can go further; in addition to 
turning out an American public which 
is clean, healthy and well appointed. 
and superior in material things, it can 
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turn out one which can be persuaded 
to match this material superiority with 
an intellectual and moral superiority. 

“There is no limit to the power of 
suggestion, by which American indus- 
try can work together to create a finer, 
more beautiful, more intelligent and 
more durable civilization than we now 
possess. It is the claim of American 
business today that its motto is service. 
Of that claim a great many of us are 
reasonably skeptical. The advertisers 
can disprove our skepticism only 
by refusing further to emphasize the 
ephemeral, the exotic, the queer, and 
quaint, the extravagant, the un- 
American and the harmful; they must 
tighten the reins a lot on their tem- 
peramental artists and copy writers 
and try for something more construc- 
tive and sane and permanent. There 
is no end, I think, to the possibilities 
of creating a genuinely fine civilization 
in this country, out of one which 
only seems fine on the surface. I be- 
lieve that the one implies the other 
and that the one will open the door 
to the other, but the producers behind 
American advertising will have to be 
more disinterested, more concerned 
with the consumer’s welfare and in 
the general tone of our civilization 
than they are at present.” 


Demonstrates Radiograms 


D. E. Replogle, assistant to the 
president of the Jenkins Television 
Company, closed the evening’s pro- 
gram with an illuminating and de- 
tailed treatise on the present status at 
which television has arrived and its 
future outlook as an advertising me- 
dium. 

Tuesday opened the program for 
members, the publisher and agency 
guests having been invited for the 
first day and banquet only. The morn- 
ing session, presided over by Mr. 
Smith, featured a demonstration of 
rapid communication staged by the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation. Gates Ferguson, man- 
ager of the advertising division of this 
world-wide institution, supplemented 
the rapid relay of radiograms, tele- 
grams and cablegrams with an address 
on “Laying Out a Five-Year Adver- 
tising Campaign.” While he was 
describing the details of how the busi- 
ness of his company has been in- 
creased by 35 per cent in metropolitan 
New York, messages were shot to 
many and varied points, such as 
Manila, Buenos Aires, Berlin, London, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, Southwest Af- 
rica, New York, Detroit and Rio de 
Janeiro. Answers pertinent to adver- 
tising and the A. N. A. convention 
came hurtling back from all these 

(Continued on page 149) 
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Splendidly Natisfactory Service 


to ity ary | nternational... 


The W. B. Conkey Company completely 
produced the “Proceedings of the Twen- 
tieth Annual Rotary International Con- 
vention.” The type of service employed in 
its manufacture, and the quality of the 
finished product, are comprehensively in- 
dicated in the letter reproduced here. 


Rotary International is but one of the 
many famous organizations and industrials 
served by Conkey. There is an increasing 
national trend toward the efficiency of 
Conkey facilities for all types of catalog- 
and-book-manufacture. Speed in produc- 
tion, excellence of completed job, and 
final low cost are desirable features of 
Conkey service. 


Ask for a Conkey interview to discuss your 
next printing project—it will be profitable 
to you. 
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BUYING POWER OF WASHINGTON, IDARE 
NATIONS AVERAGE OWING TO BIGGERL 


079 (ROD VALUED: 


GIVES THESE PC 1 
FARMERS TREMEND@UI 


Farm Farm UYING POWER! What creates it? In t High 
Pacific Northwest United States farmers case, two factors are paramounmirvice 
1 Number of acres farmed 2 Yields per acre. Mowers 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon the average farmer plo 
cultivates and plants one-third more land thant 
average. U S farmer, and on these larger far 
harvests far bigger yields per acre with quanti 
production cutting down ‘manufacturing’ cos 
and increasing profits 


Government. surveys show 41% greater purchal 
ing power for Pacific Northwest farmers, sho 
commodities bought in greater quantities per fa 
family in this area, and a generally higher standa 
of living among the agricultural classes (See U 
Department of Agriculture bulletin, No 1466 agi. - 
circular No 60, Gov't. Ptg Office, Washington, D Gi qvert 


The 1929 purchasing power of Washington, Ida spr 
Oregon farmers is tremendous Value of live stock pyc 
at the highest point in nine years Prices for leadi i 
products like apples, potatoes, wheat etc give #{ 
producer a substantial profit Preliminary estimat 
place the total agricultural output of the Paci 
Northwest in 1929 at upwards of $700,000,000 
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Cover This 
Unusually 
Prosperous 
Field With 
ONE ORDER 
ONE RATE 
ONE 
MEDIUM 
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General ¢ 


Average Farmer Average Farmer Branch Offices: Seattle, Wash. 
Pacific Northwest United States Aavertl 
Associated Farm Papers: New York 


Advertise in the Spokane Dailies and the Farm Trio and Win 0 
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AREGON FARMERS 41% GREATER THAN 
‘LDS, MORE, ACRES DER FARM 
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In tM Highly localized home state service is the kind of 

ramounmrvice which Pacific Northwest farmers, fruit 

acre. [Mowers and stock breeders and their families most MORE 

ner plomant and need. Solely as a result of such hetpful, WHEAT 

than ticalized service, THE WASHINGTON FARMER, QO PERACRE 

er famMHE IDAHO FARMER and THE OREGON 

quantif#ARMER have built up a paid circulation in excess 

go cos 110,000 copies each issue, concentrated in the MORE 
acific Northwest and reaching 7 out of every 10 HAY 
arm households in this favored section—circulation QO PER ACRE 

3% UNduplicated by any other farm paper or 

agazine These state farm weeklies wield a power- MORE 

| and unparalleled influence with their 110,000 BERRIES 

arm subscribers as proved by over 61,000 pieces of fy) 


orrespondence that come to them annually from PER ACRE 
eir readers, and splendid results received by their 


dvertisers MORE 
SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL MARKET SUR- 3 7, VEGETABLES 


EYS showing the demand for 64 products used on PER ACRE 
arms in Washington, Idaho and Oregon have been 
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WLESICA TIONS IHEART OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST _] 
eral Omkane, Wash. 

Oregon Boise, Idaho The Spokane Country—101,733 Urban Families 
dvertifesentatives The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Chronicle 
k Chicago San Francisco —Circulation 93,000 (86% UNduplicated). 


Vin omjand Farm Market with Incomes Far Above the Nation’s Average 


Here are some more good angles on the controversy Edgar Paul 
Hermann started when he wrote his article, “Selecting Agencies 


by Future Versus Past Performance,” for the September 21 is- 
sue. This time it is by a man who has sat on both sides of the 
fence. Other replies appeared September 28 and October 12. 


Should an Agency Submit 
Speculative Plans or Copy? 


BY ROY W. 


O one who has had some ex- 

perience on both sides of the 

fence, the controversy over the 

ethics of speculative advertising 
plans and copy is highly interesting, 
and it is hard to see how a frank dis- 
cussion of the question can do harm 
to either party. It seems unlikely, 
however, that the last word will be 
said on the subject so long as the ad- 
vertiser insists upon following the 
policy of hiring a dog and doing his 
own barking, and the title of “‘adver- 
tising agent’ can be assumed at will 
by anyone whose taste or fancy leads 
him in that direction. 

There is, of course, every reason in 
the world why the reputable and re- 
sponsible agencies which constitute the 
membership of the A. A. A. A,, 
should do what they can to discourage 
the practice of soliciting accounts by 
this particular method, and at the same 
time to stiffen the resistance of busi- 
ness men against it. There is no occa- 
sion to indulge in cynicism in the 
premises either; to say, for example, 
“Why, certainly! Those birds simply 
object to having their accounts raided. 
They want to keep their business, and 
they don’t want the trouble of defend- 
ing it.’ To be sure, they want to 
keep their business; who does not? 
But there is a better motive behind it 
than that. 

The high-minded men in the associ- 
ation, like Mr. Calkins for example, 
are earnestly and quite sincerely trying 
to lift advertising above the twilight 
zone of semi- (and hardly that) pro- 
fessionalism into a clearer light in 
which advertising quackery can be 
identified and distinguished from 


sound and dependable service. It is 
not necessary to assume that all the 
subscribers to the association’s code 
are equally high-minded, but for all 


JOHNSON 


that the primary object in view is to 
increase the effectiveness of advertising 
and to protect the advertiser against 
the peddlers of nostrums and quack- 
ery, and—it may as well be said— 
against himself. The object is one 
thing of course, and its complete at- 
tainment is quite another; but how- 
ever futile a gesture you may happen 
to think this particular ruling, you can- 
not deny, I think, that the motive is 
sincere and the object worth while. 

It hardly requires demonstration, I 
think, that the instability of advertis- 
ing accounts in general is injurious to 
everybody concerned. Less often than 
most business organizations can the 
agency assure itself that length and 
fidelity of service will result in a con- 
nection that is lasting and dependable. 
Though we sometimes like to say that 
there is ‘‘no sentiment in business,” 
there is such a thing as commercial 
ingratitude, and I think that advertis- 
ing agencies, as a class, experience it 
rather more frequently than business 
men of any comparable standing. 
Years of faithful and efficient and 
highly confidential service oftentimes 
weigh as a feather in the balance in 
comparison with a shrewdly staged 
solicitation, based perhaps on a whis- 
pering campaign of insinuation and 
innuendo, or upon some personal re- 
lationship that may not even be ac- 
knowledged. 

And the losses to advertisers, 
though quite beyond computation, are 
in all probability much greater still. 
Even assuming that the new connec- 
tion will be at once as efficient and as 
well-informed as the old (a large con- 
tract), there are the wastes that are in- 
evitably due to readjustments and re- 
alignments, with the probability of a 
break in continuity that will take some 
time to overcome. An advertising 
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agency which has won the whole- 
hearted cooperation and good will of 
a client's organization cannot be sup- 
planted in a moment by a stranger, at 
the wave of some magisterial hand, 
and though the public will be quite 
unconscious of any let-down in the 
force or continuity of the message, it 
will hardly fail to react in due propor- 
tion. We have been told often enough 
that advertising is inordinately waste- 
ful, and perhaps it is true. But much 
of what is denominated as waste is 
clearly unavoidable, if any one is to 
advertise on any very wide scale at all, 
and among the avoidable wastes the 
losses due to changes of agency cer- 
tainly rank very high. A small per- 
centage of such changes are clearly 
enough warranted, of course, by the 
facts and the logic of the circum- 
stances. But in overwhelming propor- 
tion they represent nothing more than 
the sheer sacrifice of time and effort 
and money. 

It is an easy sneer at the A.A.A.A.'s, 
to say that they “simply don’t want 
their accounts raided.’ Of course they 
don’t! But in seeking to discredit the 
speculative-plan-and-copy _ solicitation, 
they are taking a much broader aim. 
For if they could succeed in persuad- 
ing business men to resist that par- 
ticular contagion, they would go far 
towards reducing the epidemic of fool- 
ish and wasteful changes to very mod- 
erate proportions. 

Deprive the quack agency, the shy- 
ster (beg pardon, but there are such, 
you know), the well-meaning but un- 
disciplined enthusiast, and the buc- 
caneer of the effectiveness of this par- 
ticular weapon, and the damage that 
they do will be negligible in propor- 
tion to what it is now. In many in- 
stances, indeed, they will have nothing 
left to fall back upon that will carry 
any weight. Unless they can win the 
favorable attention of the advertiser 

(Continued on page 148) 


‘COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 


One of a series of Score Pads | 
lithographed to match designs 
in Congress Playing Cards. 


Our Product helps sel] Congress Cards 


| We can help sell your Product too 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
& LITHOGRAPH CoO. 


CINCINNATI BALTIMORE BROOKLYN 


> 
« 


SERVICE OFFICES 
in following Cities: 


Baltimore . . 25 Covington St. 
Boston . . . 80 Boylston St. 
Brooklyn . 79 North 3rd St. 
Chicago . 130 North Wells St. 
Cincinnati . . 15 Beech St. 
Cleveland 1104 Leader Bldg. 
Detroit . . 7915 Indiana Ave. 


Indianapolis 414 Traction Bldg. 


Kansas City 
1306 Waldheim Bldg. 


Minneapolis . 433 Palace Bldg. 
New York . 110 Hudson St. 
Philadelphia . 437 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh . 609 Renshaw Bldg. 
San Francisco. .112 Market St. 
Seattle . . . 1107 Hoge Bldg. 
St. Louis. . 413 Frisco Bldg. 


THE UNITED STATES 
PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO,| 


CINCINNATI 


URING this past year the U.S. 

Playing Card Company has de- 

veloped a new idea in playing 
card merchandising—the Bridge Set, con- 
sisting of Cards, Tallies and Score Pads, 
all of harmonious design and packed in 
a beautiful gift box. 

The Cards and Tallies, of course, were 
printed by the U. S. Playing Card Com- 
pany. The Pads, however, were printed 
by us under an entirely different set of 
conditions. 


Yet, the matching of colors, the sharp- 
ness of the impression, the accuracy of 
the register were so close that no one, 
even the most expert, could tell that they 
were not produced in the same plant. 


Such faithful color reproduction is the 
natural outcome of the manner in which 
we operate our three plants. Each is an 
entity unto itself. Each is manned by a 
distinct group of craftsmen. Each devotes 
its time and equipment solely to one form 
of color reproduction. 

The U. S. representative, in a position 
to give you any form of color reproduc- 
tion, recommends that which is best for 
you rather than that which is expedient 
for him. And the customer gets color ad- 
vertising and tie-up material of unusual ex- 
cellence and faithfulness in reproduction. 


Get in touch with the representative 
nearest you. 


MANUFACTURERS 
of 

Art and Commercial Calendars 

Broadsides - Booklets - Blotters 

Book Covers - Display Posters 

Catalogs - Circulars - Cutouts 


Car Cards 
Folders - Folding Boxes - Fans 


- Display Containers 
Fine Art Prints Letterheads 
Festoons - Inserts - Wrappers 
Labels - Menu Cards - Novelties 
Offset Lithography - Post Cards 
Package Slips - Window Trims 
Show Cards - Window Pasters 


Hangers - Posters - TradeMarks 


Poster Stamps - Transparencies 
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G. M. C. Starts Radio 
Business; Motor Car 


Tie-Up Planned 


To introduce radio as optional equip- 
ment on motor cars will be one of 
the first jobs for the General Motors 
Radio Corporation, organized this 
week by General Motors Corporation, 
in conjunction with the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, General Electric 
Company and Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. In a 
joint announcement by Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of General 
Motors, and David Sarnoff, executive 
vice-president of Radio, tentative plans 
were announced for the entrance of 
the motor company into the radio 
business in a “large way.” 

The corporation is headed by John 
Thomas Smith, vice-president and 
general counsel of General Motors, 
chairman, and R. J. Emmert, for a 
number of years an executive in the 
starting, lighting and ignition 
branches of General Motors, at Day- 
ton, president. 

“A new corporation, to be called 
General Motors Radio Corporation, 
has been organized with a capital 
stock of $10,000,000 preferred and 
1,000,000 common shares of no par 
value,” the statement said. ‘The 
Radio group is to contribute $4,900,- 
000 in cash and to grant licenses un- 
der all their patents covering radio 
sound and picture receiving and 
reproducing sets for use in homes and 
automotive vehicles. General Motors 
is to subscribe $5,100,000 in cash and 
to assume the management. 

“Not only do we believe that there 
is a great opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the radio business as an ad- 
junct to the automobile, but the radio 
field in general is one that is closely 
related to the automobile and electric 
appliance business in which the Gen- 
eral Motors is engaged. 

“The Radio Corporation will continue 
independently, as heretofore, both as 
to the manufacture and distribution 
of its products, and the General 
Motors Radio Corporation will de- 
velop its business along separate 
lines.” 
Speaking for the General Motors 
Corporation, Mr. Sloan said: 

“New Cadillac and LaSalle cars have 
been designed for radio installation 
and thousands of installations have 
already been contracted for by deal- 
ets. As quickly as possible the same 
facilities will be available for other 
makes of General Motors cars.” 


Headquarters are expected to be at 
Dayton, 


Blank & Stoller 


Bernard J. Mullaney 


Musicians Inaugurate 


Drive Against Talkies 

A $500,000 nation-wide newspaper 
advertising campaign will be launched 
October 21 by the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, to oppose the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘mechanical music’ for 
“real music’’ in theatres. The cam- 
paign is being prepared by Street & 
Finney, Inc., New York. 

“Musicians and musical authorities 
generally believe that a great injury 
may be done the cause of musical cul- 
ture by the gradual elimination of real 
music from the nation’s entertainment 
program,” explained Joseph N. 
Weber, president of the federation. 
‘We are not opposing scientific prog- 
ress but we feel that mechanical music 
should be kept in its place and that 
that place is not in the theatre.” 
The American Federation of Musi- 
cians has a membership of 140,000. 
Of that number, Mr. Weber said, less 
than 30,000 are employed in theatre 
orchestras. About 5,000 have been 
displaced by the introduction of syn- 
chronized music with motion pictures. 


Heads Whelan Stores 


A. C. Allen has been elected chairman of 
the board of the Whelan Drug Company, 
succeeding C. A. Whelan, who resigned. 
The new board includes Mr. Allen, F. J. 
Griffiths, president; H. S. Kaufman, M. 
Sientz, A. M. Rosenthal, A. Granat, A. 
Staal and E. J. Poletti. 


Directs Triplex Sales 


C. F. Leland has resigned as manager of 
the Eastern division of the Wayne Com- 
pany, to become sales manager of the 
Triplex Safety Glass Company, Clifton, 
New Jersey. 


Gas Industry Boasts 
16,000,000 Users; 
Mullaney Head 


The nation’s gas industry added 500,- 
000 customers last year and now serves 
more than 16,000,000, Oscar H. 
Fogg, president of the American Gas 
Association, told the association in an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City this 
week. At the end of 1928, Mr. Fogg 
said, the industry had investments of 
$4,750,000,000 and an annual revenue 
of $882,000,000, an increase of nearly 
8 per cent over the preceding year. 
“One of the outstanding features of 
the development of gas usage in the 
manufactured gas industry was that of 
the increase of 40 per cent in house 
heating sales and an 8 per cent in- 
crease in industrial-commercial sales,” 
he said. 

Bernard J. Mullaney, vice-president 
of the People’s Gas Light & Coke 
Company, Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the association. 

Edwin W. Ely of Washington, chief 
of the Division of Simplified Practice, 
Bureau of Standards, urged members 
of the gas industry to adopt a program 
of standardization and simplification 
in gas ranges for the benfit of manu- 
facturers, retailers and wholesalers, 
gas companies, purchasing agents, ad- 
vertisers, shippers and ultimate pur- 
chasers and users. 


Campbell-Ewald Company 
in Reorganization 


As part of a realignment in the gen- 
eral organization of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, advertising agency, 
a new division of service management 
has been formed, to be operated under 
the supervision of Guy C. Brown, 
vice-president and secretary, and W. 
A. P. John, vice-president and for 
several years copy director of the com- 
pany. Succeeding Mr. John in the 
latter capacity is James R. Adams, who 
has been in charge of Chevrolet copy. 
F. B. Richards has been appointed 
director of the plan board and of all 
sales promotion activities. The busi- 
ness division will be the department 
of new business, headed by J. H. 
Neebe. 

The company’s executive committee 
has been increased to seven members 
by the addition of F. D. Richards, W. 
A. P. John and W. H. Taylor, all 
vice-presidents. Other members of 
this committee are H. T. Ewald, Guy 
C. Brown, J. Fred Woodruff, vice- 
president and treasurer, and Miss A. 
C. Schroeder, assistant treasurer. 
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Detroit Electric Utility 
Forms Range Company 
to Sell Own Brand 


Electro-Master, Inc., a new company 
with assets of over a million dollars, 
has been organized to take over the 
new electric range manufacturing busi- 
ness developed during the last year 
by the Edison Illuminating Company 
of Detroit, a subsidiary of the Detroit 
Edison Company. 

The new company now owns all the 
assets of the range manufacturing ven- 
ture of the Detroit Edison Company. 
The factory, in production since Sep- 
tember, is now equipped to produce 
100 stoves a day. Shipments have 
been sent to eighty electric light and 
power companies. 

Warren Noble, engineer, responsible 
for the design and production of the 
Electrochef is the president of the new 
concern. Other officers are Richard 
B. Marshall, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; William C. Klann, 
vice-president, and McKee Robison, 
secretary-treasurer. 

In discussing the change of owner- 
ship, Alexander Dow, president of the 
Detroit Edison Company, said, ‘The 
Detroit Edison Company is now as- 
sured that it can secure the product— 
the urgent need for which started the 
manufacturing project. It has not 
been the intent of the Edison Com- 
pany to engage permanently in the 
manufacture of this or any other elec- 
tric appliance. Electrochef was de- 
signed and offered to the industry be- 
cause of the conviction that some- 
thing radical had to be done to en- 
courage residential electric cooking.” 


Will Promote Colorado 
in $200,000 Campaign 


An appropriation of $200,000 has 
been raised by the Colorado Associa- 
tion for an advertising campaign, un- 
der the direction of the H. K. McCann 
Company. Magazines will be em- 
ployed for the first part of next year, 
followed by a vacation advertising 
campaign in newspapers and posters. 
Features of the state to be emphasized 
are its year-round attractions to travel- 
ers and residential advantages. Ad- 
vertising on more specific subjects will 
await the completion of detailed anal- 
yses now being made. 

Dr. B. M. Rastall, former executive 
head of Californians, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, is executive vice-president and 
managing director of the Colorado 
Association. Wilbur F. Denious, Den- 
ver attorney, is president. 


J. S. Sayre 


Sayre Appointed Head 
of Kelvinator Sales 


J. S. Sayre has been appointed sales 
manager of the Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, in charge of domestic 
and commercial distribution. 
Formerly a member of the sales staff 
of the Toledo Scale Company, he 
joined Kelvinator four years ago as 
sales manager of the Detroit branch. 
Subsequently he had been manager of 
that branch, New England district 
manager, domestic sales manager and 
assistant director of sales in charge of 
districts. 


Radio-Victor to Market 
Air Wave Instrument 


A new department has been 
created in the Radiola Division 
of the Radio-Victor Corporation 
of America, to exploit the sale 
of musical devices other than 
radio receivers and talking ma- 
chines—the first of these being 
the R. C. A. Theremin. The 
Theremin is an “ether wave” 
musical instrument which is 
played by moving the hands in 
the sensitive electrical field in 
the air above it without touching 
the instrument. The musical 
sound is produced electrically 
and amplified by a loudspeaker. 
The music resembles that of a 
cello. 

G. Dunbar Shewell, as a mer. 
chandiser, composer, pianist and 
recording artist, has been ap- 
pointed musical devices sales 
manager. 
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Executives to Describe 
“Drama of Business” 
in New Radio Series 


Fifteen leaders of American business 
will participate in a series of weekly 
broadcasts on “The New Business 
World,” to be launched through the 
National Broadcasting Company’s sys- 
tem Saturday night, October 26. 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation's 
Business, will conduct the program. 
Other speakers in the series will be 
William Butterworth, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merce; James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor; Bruce Barton, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York 
agency; Carl Gray, president of the 
Union Pacific System; Julius Rosen- 
wald, chairman of Sears Roebuck; 
Julius H. Barnes, Barnes-Ames Com- 
pany; Kent Cooper, the Associated 
Press; Karl Bickel, the United Press: 
Charles F. Kettering, General Motors 
Research Corporation; Col. Leonard 
P. Ayres, Cleveland Trust Company; 
Matthew Sloan, New York Edison 
Company; Harry A. Wheeler, First 
National Bank of Chicago; Lewis E. 
Pierson, Irving Trust Company, New 
York. 


Erickson Opens Publicity 
Bureau Under Beatty 


Jerome Beatty has been placed in 
charge of a News Bureau just or- 
ganized by the Erickson Company, 
New York advertising agency. For 
ten years Mr. Beatty has been director 
of publicity and advertising of the 
Paramount Famous-Lasky Corporation, 
exploitation manager of Universal 
Pictures, director of publicity and ad- 
vertising for First National Pictures, 
and for three years assistant to Will 
H. Hays, president of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of 
America. 

He will be assisted by Blake McVeigh, 
who has been with the publicity or- 
ganizations of Paramount and Metro- 
Goldwyn- Mayer. 


Wanamaker Sues Perfumer 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, has filed 
suit in Federal Court in New York against 
Claire Parfumeur, Inc., and its president, 
Percival E. Falkingham, seeking an injunc- 
tion and accounting on a charge of in- 
fringement of trade-mark and unfair 
competition. The complaint alleges that 
the words “Claire’ and ‘“Parfumerie 
Claire” were registered in France by the 
Paris house of the plaintiff and have been 
used since 1910 on all the principal labels 
carrying the words, “Les Produits de 
Beaute de la Parfumerie Claire, Paris.” 
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. businesses reflect the character 
and ability of one man. In this day of larger 
and larger operating units, businesses reflect 
increasingly the character and ability of a 


group of men who are responsible for the 
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Manufacturers Act 
to Create Standard 
Values for Tires 


With the public announcement of an 
increase in prices, the automobile tire 
industry on October 15 has adopted 
a policy covering the prices of its 
products which is expected to have an 
important bearing on general condi- 
tions in the retail trade. The price 
increase in itself represented only a 
nominal advance in cost both to the 
trade and tire users, but with its in- 
troduction the leading factors in the 
industry took steps to again establish 
a standard of value for tires. 

Under its new policy the industry has 
reverted to a practice, abandoned six 
years ago, of suggesting resale prices 
for its products. Hereafter retailers 
of recognized standard tires will quote 
uniform prices throughout the country 
and these prices will only represent, 
it is held, a reasonable profit for the 
dealer. This action was taken in an 
effort to remedy the demoralized re- 
tail price situation that has prevailed 
in the industry since October, 1923. 
During this period the dealers estab- 
lished their own resale prices, with 
the result that many of them, un- 
familiar with what it cost them to do 
business or to meet competitive con- 
ditions created by irresponsible mer- 
chants, sold tires at prices in some 
instances below cost. The situation 
created by this practice affected con- 
ditions in the entire retail market and 
forced responsible tire dealers to turn 
to other channels for profitable busi- 
ness. 

If the new price lists are adhered to 
tire users will be paying only 10 per 
cent more than was formerly paid by 
the tire dealer. 


Marmon Launches Sales 
Division in Canada 


Marmon Motor Car Company has es- 
tablished a Canadian sales division to 
be in charge of H. W. Fortey, former- 
ly Canadian sales manager of the 
Chandler Motor Car Company. 

Mr. Fortey will leave shortly on a trip 
through the Dominion, visiting dis- 
tributors and dealers and laying plans 
for increasing the distribution of Mar- 
mon and Roosevelt cars, as well as 
perfecting the factory field organiza- 
tion there. 


Bellas Hess to Expand 


Fifty new retail units, involving between 
$15,000,000 and $20,000,000, are expected 
to be added next year by the National 
Bellas Hess Company. 


New England Ad Men to 
Get Air-Minded 


With the help of Miss Amelia 
Earhart, trans-Atlantic aviatrix, 
executive of Transcontinental 
Air Transport, Inc., and aviation 
editor of Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine; and Henry J. White, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Willson 
Flying Corporation, New York, 
the annual meeting of the New 
England Advertising Clubs, at 
Bridgeport, October 28-29, will 
start off with direct emphasis on 
the statement, “Upward Trends 
in Advertising.” 

John H. Trumbull, flying gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, will also 
speak at this luncheon meeting, 
which will formally open the 
convention. 

Charles C. Younggreen, presi- 
dent of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, will address a 
banquet that evening. 


Electric Appliance 
Advertising Up 


Newspaper advertising lineage of elec- 
trical appliances and supplies has 
increased from 400,000 in January to 
1,700,000 in June of this year, the 
Bureau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
reported last week in a survey of this 
industry and of some of the methods 
used to promote it. This six months’ 
upward curve represents an average 
increase of 40 per cent over the same 
period of 1928. 

Opportunities for electrical appliance 
advertisers are still far from the sat- 
uration point, the bureau explained. 
Whereas 93 per cent of the 19,012,- 
664 wired homes have electric irons, 
only 40 per cent own cleaners; 30, 
washers; 29, fans; 28, toasters; 16, 
heaters; 6, electric refrigerators. 
Radio advertising in daily newspapers 
in April, May and June, 1929, was 
350 per cent higher than for the same 
months last year. 


Promotion Film Gets 
National Showing 


More than one hundred leading the- 
atres throughout the country exhibited 
“The Girl Scout’s Trail,’ a Visu- 
graphic sound production, in connec- 
tion with a nation-wide observance of 
National Girl Scouts Week, October 
13-20. Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., are. 
producers and distributors of indus- 
trial motion pictures. 


a] 


R. H. BANDANES and L. H. BANDER have 
become vice-presidents of McKesson & 
Robbins Company. Mr. Bandanes was for- 
metly secretary and Mr. Bander general 
sales manages of the Louis K. Liggett Com. 
pany. . . . T. J. Murpny has become 
supervisor of branches and A. A. CarRNes 
supervisor of agencies of the McCray Re- 
frigerator Sales Corporation, Kendallville, 
Indiana. . . . DON PARKER has succeeded 
B. L. EHRENCLOU as advertising manager 
of the Union Oil Company, Los Angeles, 
. THOMAS ERWIN has joined Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., Chicago, 
as an account executive, and Miss Mar- 
JORIE PAUL is now in the copy department 
of the agency there. Mr. Erwin was gen- 
eral manager of Frank Seaman, Inc., and 
Miss Paul with the copy department of 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald. . . . M. §. 
GouLp, formerly vice-president of the M. 
P. Gould Company, Inc., is now vice-presi- 
dent of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc. Foster M. Srewart, formerly sec- 
retary of the Gould company, has also 
joined the Hoyt company. — Ss 
ZEUGER, who has been with the advertising 
department of O’Connor, Moffatt & Com- 
pany, San Francisco, has been placed in 
charge of a new direct-mail campaign for 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company. : 
A. E. Hoss, with the European offices of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, is now 
in Australia, establishing a branch office 
there and in New Zealand. Mr. Hobbs 
has been largely instrumental in establish- 
ing the fifteen foreign branches of the 
company, in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
South America. . S. H. ASHMAN, fe- 
cently with the Vanderhoof Agency, 
Chicago, and FRANcis A. HARPER, JR., 
who has been with the advertising de- 
partment of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, are now on the executive and copy 
staffs, respectively, of Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald, Inc. . A. M. PEARSON has 
joined the advertising division of Durant 
Motors, Inc. Recently he has been trans- 
portation engineer of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company. . ELMER E. Way 
has become acting advertising manager of 
the Taylor Instrument Companies—suc 
ceeding to the duties held by F. M. Erick, 
who has resigned and left for a vacation 
in the West. . . . E. J. Grant, formerly 
with Lord & Thomas and Logan, and 
more recently with the Chicago office of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., is now advertising 
manager of the Winslow Boiler and En- 
gineering Company, there. . . JOSEPH 
GODFREY, Jr., for the past two years 
director of sales promotion and _ sports 
editor of College Humor, has joined 
Crowell, Crane, Williams & Company, 
Inc., Chicago, where he will do copy and 
contact work. Les Gace, formerly direc- 
tor of publicity for the University of Wis- 
consin, will succeed him as sports editor. 
. . G. H. Scuiesser has been appointed 
assistant to JoHN D. Brewer, national 
advertising manager of the New York 
World. He was at one time with the 
Blackman Company and more recently with 
the C. C. Green Agency. . ._. Mac 
GREGOR DAVIDSON is now advertising 
manager of Tatler and American Sketch, 
of the Carlton Publishing Corporat:on. 
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ity and dependable : service >" : 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORP -POWERS ‘PHOTO ENGRAVING. Co. 


205 West 39th St. Tel.Penn.0600 + 


Ses 
: oe THE FINE-ARTS ENGRAVING co. 
POWERS FOURTH ENGRAVING CO. A POWERS ORGANIZATION 


216 East 45th St., Tel. Mur. H. 5901 216 East 45th St., Tel. Vand. 6964 . 


a: Remnant saan 


154 Nlasses St.: Tel. Beck. 4200» 


‘ARES 


: SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM DALLAS — THE CENTER! 


BUTLER BROS. 
S. W. Branch .. 


DALLAS is Distribution 
Center of a 6 Billion 
Dollar Market! 


a eee before Dallas itself made any national effort to capitalize 
its location—wise business and sales executives who traveled 
extensively and “knew their markets” began to pick Dallas as a 
strategic base of operations in the Southwest. . . . They saw the 
advantages of Dallas’ central location—in the very heart of the 
Southwest market. . . . Time has justified their choice—many have 
added manufacturing facilities to more completely serve this rich 
market from within. ... Now—1,921 national and sectional con- 
cerns maintain sales or manufacturing branches in Dallas. . . . If 
yours is not one of these concerns, we invite you to get the facts. 
... The coupon below will bring to executives special report... 
Dallas—Distribution Center,’ which you will find invaluable. 


. Dallas 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,921 national and _ sectional 
concerns maintain branches in Dattas, 


Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
1436 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas, 


Mail free copy of “Dallas—Distribution Center” to: 


Name 


Title 


Company. 
Address 
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to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., there. 


EDISON ILLUMINATING COMPANY, Detroit; 
GENERAL PAINT CORPORATION, San Fran- 
cisco; LENNOX FURNACE COMPANY, INc., 
Syracuse; and GLAss CONTAINER ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA, INC., New York City, 
to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY, Hoboken, 
New Jersey, Venus pencils, to Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York. 


THINC Propucts, INc., New York, Thinc 
Hand Creme; and McCormick & Com- 
PANY, Baltimore (Red Arrow Insect Spray 
account), to Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc., New York. Radio and newspapers 
for the former. 


Ever-Dry LABORATORIES, INCc., Los An- 
geles, Ever-Dry and other toilet prepara- 
tions, to Lord & Thomas and Logan, there. 


PARKE-GILLESPIE COMPANY, New York 
City, Ready-Mixed concrete carrier, to 
Frank Presbrey Company, there. 


Fas Foto FINISHING SERVICE, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Keelor & Stites Company, there. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wisconsin, 
floor and furniture wax, varnishes, enamels, 
wood dyes, fillers and wall finishes, to 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc., Chicago. 
Effective January 1. 


BROWN SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Buster 
Brown and Brownbilt shoes, to the Gard- 
ner Advertising Company of that city. 


HERBERT A. NIEMAN & CoMPANY, Thiens- 
ville, Wisconsin, breeders of silver foxes, 
and their brokers, NEw YorK AUCTION 
Company, New York, to Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York. 


ENGINEERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, E-P  loose-leaf notebooks, to 
Jerome B. Gray, there. 


Witcox NoveELty COMPANY, Athol, 
Massachusetts, to Badger and Browning, 
Inc., Boston. 


LEXINGTON HoTEeL CorRPORATION, New 
York City, to Frank Presbrey Company, 
there. 


W. C. Lipg, INc., Syracuse, New York; 
production tools, special machines, etc., t0 
G. F. Barthe & Company, there. Trade 
publications and direct mail. 


CHARLES Bont, New York, paper books, 
to Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., there. 


INTERNATIONAL Motors CORPORATION, 
New York, international distributors 0 
all makes of automobiles, export advertis- 
ing to Jordan Advertising Abroad, Inc., 0 
that city. 
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Is the Motor Car 
Industry Oversold? 


(Continued from page 119) 
and suicide for the industry to build 
and to try to sell 5,000,000 cars. 

“I agree whole-heartedly with Mr. 
Miller’s suggestion that cars be pro- 
duced in accordance with retail de- 
mand which can be estimated much 
more closely than has been done many 
times in the past, especially this year. 

“As a matter of fact the Reo Motor 
Car Company has produced on exactly 
that basis for twenty-five years, which 
undoubtedly is one reason why right 
now, with stocks of new cars at an 
abnormally high level, our own deal- 
ers’ stocks are even lower than they 
were last January. 

“There is only one permanent and 
fundamental solution of the used car 
problem. Since it finds its genesis in 
an overproduction of new cars, it is 
obvious that the remedy must be 
found in reducing the production of 
new cars. 


Must Drive Cars Longer 


“Automobile buyers must be edu- 
cated to drive their cars longer—there- 
by saving themselves the terrific first 
year depreciation which so many of 
them have been in the habit of taking. 
If automobile buyers will drive their 
cars three, four, five, six or seven 
years, there will be no used car prob- 
lem, and, incidentally, general opinion 
to the contrary notwithstanding, such 
a practice will not lessen in the long 
tun the purchase of new cars. It 
simply will result in the usable life 
of the car being driven out of it by 
its original owner instead of by a suc- 
cession of three or four owners—all 
at a terrific expense to everyone con- 
cerned, 

“We are trying therefore to solve the 
used car problem by building auto- 
mobiles so well that it will be desir- 
able for the owner to keep them for 
the span of their long life by refrain- 
ing, so far as is consistent with real 
progress, from obsoleting owners’ cars 
by frequent and radical model changes 
and finally by urging our owners to 
Wear out their cars instead of trading 
them in. There is nothing particu- 
larly novel about this theory but it is 
diametrically opposed to the general 
Practice of the industry; and it is the 
only permanent answer to the ques- 
tion of overproduction, used cars, 
dealer failure and the high merchan- 
dising costs that are jeopardizing both 
manufacturers’ and dealers’ profits. 

“Iam naturally delighted that Mr. 
Miller, representing one of the largest 
Producers, sees the situation as we see 
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Makin g every 
Ad pay 


in Business Gained 


ANY businesses are denied 
advertising because it is 
wasteful. Many who advertise 
find that coupons cost from a 
dollar apiece, up. Coupons that 
only bring inquiries, have yet to 


be sold. 


That is how Autopoint saves 
money. First, it is an inexpensive 
advertising medium. Second, it 
goes only to people interested in 
and able to help your business. 
Third, it is constantly in their 
hands, on their desks, to remind 
when orders are being placed. 


Your name on Autopoint— 
the world’s simplest automatic 
pencil—is a wonderful advertise- 
ment. No Autopoint was ever 
thrown away! What other ads 
can say this? Autopoint works 
night and day—it’s on the job 
when your salesmen are some- 
where else. Hundreds of our 
users testify to its business-getting 
efficiency. 


Today learn more of the 
Autopoint Way to Successful 
and Efficient Advertising! Write 
for details. 


Offer to Executives Only—Send the coupon for free sample 
Autopoint to learn what a fine impression it makes. Full par- 
ticulars, business building plans, price-lists, etc., will be sent free. 


3 Big Features 


1 Cannot “jam” — protected by patent. 
But one simple moving part. Noth- 


ing to go wrong. No repairs. 


2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx -like, 


lightweight material. 


3 Lead always firm—will not “wobble.” 


The “Better Pencil” 


1801°31 Foster Ave. 


Made of Bakelite 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


Chicago, IIl. 


Attach business card 
or letterhead 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please send sample 


tion, prices, etc. 


Name 
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ATTACHED to many a famous prod- 
uct as it stands on display you will 
find a tag by Dennison, identifying 
the article for all the world to see. 
Hundreds of Nationally known trade 
marks accompany their products 
into the world on Dennison Tags. 


There are very definite reasons 
why so many manufacturers choose 
Dennison tags for the important 
task of preserving product-identity. 
Dennison tags are well made, as they 
should be after generations of Den- 
nison experience in tag-making. They 
are perfectly printed and faultlessly 
die-cut. They are strongly made to 
stand the gaff of handling and to stick 
with their products to the end of the 
journey of distribution. And they are 
designed with the assistance of our 
tag-design department, to make 
maximum use of shape and color 
for trade-mark purposes. 


Some of the many tags in active 
use by National advertisers for trade- 
mark purposes are shown in the 
margin. If you would like to see 
actual samples we will send you a 
sample packet. It is free. The cou- 
pon below will bring it. Or just tear 
out the lower part of this advertise- 
ment and send it to us, pinned to 
your card or letterhead. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Department 69-K Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me without obligation, complete information about 
Dennison Trade Mark Tags, including a packet of samples. 
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it and is advocating the very measures 
which we have been contending for 
months would have to be adopted, 
Our production schedule for next year 
will be conservatively fixed—and then 
if and as retail sales warrant will be 
expanded. Such a program will be 
far more profitable in the long run, 
not only for dealers, but for us, than 
to find ourselves with a surplus of 
production which must be moved 
either by forcing our dealers beyond 
the limits of good business or by 
costly price-cutting.” 

Alvan Macauley, president of the 
Packard Motor Car Comapny, and A. 
R. Erskine, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, writing for this 
magazine, do not find the situation 
quite as “‘serious” as Mr. Miller be- 
lieves. 

‘Production schedules are regulated 
by sales,” Mr. Erskine said, “and com- 
petent management will apply the 
brakes quickly to prevent overproduc- 
tion. Stocks in hand of the Stude- 
baker Corporation and Studebaker 
dealers were 18 per cent less than last 
year. Our production plans for next 
year, as always, will depend upon cur- 
rent sales probabilities.” 


Does Not See Lower Prices 


Mr. Macauley doubted whether the 
situation would bring about generally 
lower prices, although “as usual some 
motor car manufacturers overpro- 
duced,” he emphasized, ‘many, and 
pethaps most of them, have not. 

“The situation in any event is not 
serious as manufacturers in our indus- 
try have their purchasing of materials 
and manufacturing programs in excel- 
lent control. The output can be 
quickly adjusted to suit an increasing 
or lessened demand. The motor car 
industry has not more nearly ap- 
proached a temporary saturation point 
than it has a dozen times in the last 
ten years. 

“The demand for new cars will 
always vary with general business con- 
ditions. The Packard company is do- 
ing nothing unusual to meet the used 
car problem because we have no un- 
usual used car problem. By proper 
planning we have kept the used cat 
inventory within satisfactory limits. 

“Production this year will not 10 
my opinion result generally in lower 
prices. Cars are too often now being 
sold on a very narrow turnover profit, 
and my prediction is there will be 
more than a fair price increase during 
the coming year. Our plans for the 
new year call for the same production 
as last but, of course, like other manu- 
facturers, we can increase or curtail on 
about thirty days’ notice.” 
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Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 110) 
Four Case Studies 


Four case studies were also included in 
the year’s work, as follows: 

The first case study was prepared by 
Nelson S$. Greensfelder, advertising man- 
ager, Hercules Powder Company, and J. 
G. Pollard, Jr., of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 

rsity. 

This report covered the activities of the 
Hercules Powder Company in developing 
a market for steam-distilled turpentine. The 
high points of the report are given under 
the following chapter headings: 

1. Survey of the immediate marketing 
problem. 

2. Methods of meeting the problem. 

a. Small containers and branding. 
b. Salesmen and jobber distribution. 
c. Advertising. 

3. Results. 

4, Lessons and deductions. 

Case Study Number Two was a “Market 
Survey Prepared for Fanblow Company, 
Manchester, Illinois,” by F. R. Davis and 
E. Julian Klock of the General Electric 
Company. 

This national survey was conducted in 
the heating and ventilating field to deter- 
mine the methods of securing suitable 
distribution and the means of giving 
cooperation and support to distributors. 
The authors present a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the location and size of the market, 
channels of distribution, advertising pro- 
gram, etc. 

Such harmonious progress in the adver- 
tising business is especially striking in that 
it clearly illustrates that the lion cam lie 
down with the lamb with no dire effects 
to either lion or lamb. For the N. I. 
A. A. is as much an association of agencies 
and publishers as it is of advertising and 
sales managers. It thus offers an example 
of intelligent cooperation which is slowly 
but surely also being achieved by its larger 
brother—consumer advertising. Thus is 
the millennium again approached, right 
here in our own generation. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Do Dealers Stock Too Many Brands? 
Analyses of sale of thirty standard articles 
in grocery stores made by the Milwaukee 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and re- 
ported in the September issue of the 
Executives Service Bulletin of the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York. 


Chain Store Reading Lis:. A selected read- 
ing list of a variety of phases of chain 
store distribution. Books and pamphlets 
as well as articles in periodicals are in- 
cluded. The list will be sent free upon 
application to any district office of the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


Coffee-Flour-Fence Posts in Ohio. A study 
for each respective commodity based on 
questionnaires sent to readers of the Ohio 


Farmer. The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Free, 


How the Retailer Merchandises Present- 
Day Fashion, Style and Art. A discussion 
of what style and modernism really are, 
from the viewpoints of a department store 
executive, a designer and the consumer. 
American Management Association, 20 
Vesey St., New York. Twenty-four pages. 
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Made 
for Royal 
Typewriter Co. 


Made for 
Remington 
Typewriter Co. 


Made 

for Potter 
Taylor Paper 
Co. 


Cases by 


WINSHIP 
for Portable Products 


Cases by the 100,000 or the Piece! Cases 
that merely afford protection and portabil- 
ity or cases that make the product worth 
more than the price! Winship makes all! 


Winship designs the case and aids the man- 
facturer to whom this is a new problem; or 
Winship builds to specifications to fit every 
need—even a price limitation! Winship 
cases help sell the product that’s carried by 
hand. Portable typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, health motors, radios, phonographs, 
sewing machines, cosmetics, electrical in- 
struments, vibrators,—these are but a few 
of the numberless cases designed and built 
by Winship. 


Send a sample of your product or your 
present case or for any information and 
let us submit ideas and prices to you. 


W. W. Winship & Sons, Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


New York 
39-41 W.d2nd Se. 


Boston 
71 Summer St. 


Makers of the famous FABER Sample 
Trunks and Cases—and Cases ‘ 
for Portable Products 


H-alth Motor 
Case made 
for Savage 
Arms Co. 


Made for 
Standard 
Sewing 
Machine Co 


Made 
for Monroe 


Calculator Co. 
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Very HELPFUL IN 
INCREASING OUR SALES” 


s+ » SAYS prominent manufacturer who 
1S using our unusual 


| SALES CONTEST SERVICE 


The manufacturer who wrote us as above 
has been conducting sales contests among 
his salesmen for years. Like many other 
executives in charge of sales promotion, he 
has found that merchandise prizes are very 
effective in stimulating a sales force. 


Through our unusual Sales Contest Serv- 
ice we make it possible for you to offer 
hundreds of prizes without any investment 
in stock and we give you the advantage 


of buying at wholesale prices. 


We will organize your sales contest; 
print your catalog showing the prizes you 
wish to offer; and ship the prizes direct 
to the winners on your order, invoicing 
you only after the shipment has been made. 


Your catalog will beim- 

printed with your name 
and arranged individ- 
ually as desired. 


— 


Let us send you sample 

catalog showing hun- 

dreds of merchandise 
prizes. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, Wholesale 
Manufacturers + Converters + Importers 


Sales Contest Department 
ADAMS, QUINCY, FRANKLIN AND WELLS 
CHICAGO 


Restricted Dealerships 


Solved Our Problem ° 
(Continued from page 120) 


ards. Old shops established before 
our change of policy, are fast being 
changed over to meet the model speci- 
fications. 

As the success of these shops is 
predicated on the uniformity and 
quality of the doughnuts sold therein, 
it is necessary that every precaution 
be taken to guarantee the production 
of a high standard article. Under our 
present method all Downyflake Shops 
use our prepared mix exclusively. Our 
earlier experience showed that, other- 
wise, there was danger of a decline 
in quality, with the result that trade 
established on the basis of the higher 
quality doughnuts would begin to 
drop off when a poor product was 
offered. We have had a staff of 
chemists working constantly to im- 
prove the doughnut mixture we sell, 
and we believe it to be the best avail- 
able. We also impress on our retailers 
that a doughnut is really a “‘tempera- 
mental” piece of pastry, that it is diff- 
cult to make it uniform in quality with 
hit-and-miss combinations of ingre- 
dients. Any one of a dozen disasters 
may result from the dealer’s desire to 
save a few pennies in the purchase 
and preparation of the proper kind of 
dough. 

When the shop is completed, we 
send a man to supervise the opening 
of the store and instruct the proprietor 
in all details of its conduct. Thus 
we meet the first three hazards out- 
lined above as known causes for 
failure. 


Protected from Competition 


To insure that the name Downyflake 
and the quality product it represents 
will not be confused in the public 
mind by shops of similar appearance, 
Downyflake shops are assigned a defi- 
nite territory in which to operate. 
This assignment of a definite territory 
insures against the tragedy which often 
occurred when two shops were estab- 
lished in too close proxiraity. 

One other important change in 
policy took place, along with the re- 
vamping of our plan for granting 
dealer franchises. We began to lease 
our machines instead of sell them. 
Under a lease it is much easier to 
arrange assignments of definite terti- 
tories. 

We explain to our prospective deal- 
ers that the theory upon which our 
shops are operated involves three fac- 
tors: the operation of the doughnut 
machine in the window stops the pass- 
ersby; the spotlessness and attractive 
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| arrangement of the shop brings them 
into the store; and the ero the 
i roduct brings them back. It did not ’ 
Beer ia ts linia hie tne New England’s Second Largest Market 
r ) parently a never-flagging interest on 
atte the part of the go _ —— 
© § machinery operate. Some of our shops ’ 
ao i that have been established in one com- In the first eight months 
on ee 
> crowds in 
a eet , of 1929 
tion | To insure an expanding volume for 
| . our dealers, the company maintains an m 
fons "advertising and merchandising bureau The Providence ournal 
a0 | that furnishes a steady stream of ideas 
On > for getting more doughnut business. and 
font F Along with the sale of plain and 
Se | sugared a . — a - , 
' a large number of doughnut special- Th E B ll 
= im ties: , aeirene frosted with sen e vening u etin. 
a doughnuts frosted and decorated with ’ 
‘a cocoanut, doughnuts split with filling carried 
. j in them, and so on. These specialties 
* —) bring from ten to fifteen cents a dozen ® 
be more than the plain product. 3 26 nes 
wail. To merchandise these, one special 9 
ste is planned for every week in the year, 
ane and the preparation of the merchan- 
tiff dising material usually hinges on some or 97.6 % 
wi news event, or some seasonal appeal. 
a Each “‘special” is mamed. The 
08 | “Buddy” doughnut may be featured of all | 
* Mi Peng began? a ag 0h . — 
+ Halloween, April Fool’s Day, Thanks- 
Hee : giving—each f used to give some cur- Radio Advertising 
rent interest to the advertising materi- 
als. Streamers are supplied for the 
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shop windows, posters and newspaper 
mats for local advertising. 


Doughnut Becomes Versatile 


The amount of versatility we have 
been able to develop in that simple, 
old-fashioned food called a doughnut 
is somewhat surprising. Recipe books 
for making all sorts of fancy desserts 
are prepared and furnished dealers 
without charge. These carry attractive 
color illustrations of “Cherry Whip,” 
“Strawberry Downycake,” ‘Downy- 
cake a la Mode,” “Pistachio Punch,” 
and similar confections concocted with 
our doughnuts as a base. 

Our recommendation to men and 
women starting in the doughnut shop 
business is to sell, in conjunction with 
Downyflake doughnuts, cakes and 
sandwiches. In fact, this combination 
of products has proved to be so much 
more profitable than a business built 
exclusively on doughnuts, that all of 
the newer franchises are being granted 
under the agreement that sales will be 
built on this plan. 

Three years ago one woman in Oak- 
land, California, borrowed $600 to 
start her first shop. In three months 
she was out of debt and had made 
enough to pay for the entire first year’s 


in Providence newspapers. For the 
year 1928 the figure was 96.8%. 


Providence with local stations on the National Broadcast- 
ing and Columbia hook-ups, is an excellent market for 
radio advertisers. 


With a combined circulation exceeding 123,000 net 
paid, these great newspapers have a greater circulation 
than the eight other English language dailies in the state 
combined. They offer adequate coverage of this profita- 
ble market at a minimum cost. 
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Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Chicago NewYork Boston San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Less Competition! 


—and a Larger Family Income 
QS 


Why exhaust time and money fighting for 
business in intensely competitive City Markets? 
The average income of 1,048,000 Southwest 
Farm Families is 4 larger than that of City 
Families—and more of: it is spendable because 
Farm Families have much smaller fixed expense. 
Farm Families will buy by brand when they’re 


sold by brand. 


SELL THE FARM & RANCH 


southwest 


Farm Market 


1,048,000 Farm Homes 
Annual Income $2,400,000,000 


mgt 


IN THIS DAY of good roads and automobiles, a farm family living 25 miles 
in the country. is as near to the down town shopping district of a metro- 
politan center, as is the family living in the outlying suburb of any large city. 
Usually the farm family will get into town as often as the suburban family. 
Invariably the farm family will spend more ... because it has more to spend. 


With an average income one-fourth larger and fixed living expense one- 
fourth to one-half smaller, these farm families represent a tremendous 
market with unusual buying power. Most advertisers of merchandise other 
than farm equipment, have neglected this market. For this reason, rich sales 
opportunities are wide open to those who recognize it and cultivate it through 
its favorite farm paper... Farm & Ranch. Full color page inserts are available. 


The Farm Paper of the Southwest 


Main Office and Publishing House, Dallas, Texas 
Eastern Office, New York, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Western Office, Chicago, 122 S. Michigan Avenue 


lease of her machine. In six months, 
she started another shop. In a year, 
she opened her third shop. She has 
built and furnished her own home out 
of the profits of the business, and her 
present income from four shops is $1,- 
200 to $1,500 a month. Another of 
our dealers in Rochester, New York, 
made $9,000 last year, from two 
shops, selling doughnuts alone. These, 
of course, are outstandingly successful 
cases, but they show what can be done 
if the dealers will employ aggressive 
advertising and merchandising 
methods. 

The monthly mailings we send to 
dealers contain dozens of ideas for in- 
creasing sales. Instruction sheets are 
included for saleswomen in shops. 
They explain points of courtesy in 
dealing with customers, impress cer- 
tain basic sales facts about the product, 
and tell how to sell by suggestion. 
Ideas for unique window displays are 
presented. New recipes to pass on to 
customers are printed. Methods for 
soliciting business from clubs and 
other quantity buyers are detailed. 


Service and Deliveries 


Since the interruption of manufac- 
turing operations on any one of these 
machines would mean a great loss to 
the shop keeper, we maintain an or- 
ganization of service men which can 
service any shop in the country withia 
twelve hours. We warehouse stocks 
of our ready-mixed doughnut flour in 
twenty-one cities, so there are no de- 
lays in deliveries. A force of seventy- 
five salesmen contacts all machine 
users continuously, offering business- 
building suggestions and checking up 
on the dealer's shop and methods. 

One of the interesting factors in the 
uniform merchandising methods em- 
ployed by the Downyflake shops is the 
use of similar packages for delivering 
the finished, freshly-baked doughnuts. 
We learned, early in our experience, 
that while the freshness of the dough- 
nuts was one of the biggest sales 
points, women did not like to carry a 
bag through which the grease was 
likely to soak, thus damaging their 
clothes. That is the reason all Downy- 
flakes are delivered in boxes specially 
treated to prevent grease-spotting. 

In towns not large enough to sup- 
port a shop selling doughnuts exclu- 
sively, we lease machines to drug 
stores, bakers, or grocers. The “Shop” 
plan of franchise in modified form 1s 
given the small-town merchants on 4 
“pay-for-it-from-profits” basis. These 
dealers have found the doughnut ma- 
chine a good device to bring more 
people into their stores; they promote 
the fresh doughnuts as a specialty, an 
many of them report substantially in- 
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creased sales in other departments as 
a result of the business done in the 
doughnut department. One Massa- 
chusetts grocer tells us that business 
of other departments has increased 
from 10 to 15 per cent since he has 
featured doughnuts. 

Last year over three and one-half 
billion doughnuts were manufactured 
and sold. This compares with about 
three billion during the previous year. 

Whatever success we may be said to 
enjoy in expanding markets in these 
retail divisions has been because, on 
one hand, we have placed the whole 
emphasis in our selling plan on teach- 
ing dealers we already have how to 
merchandise and advertise to expand 
their individual markets, rather than 
force more and more machines into 
operation without adequately protect- 
ing prospective dealers against failure. 
It has been ascribable, on the other 
hand, to the fact that we have con- 
tinuously sold quality, in both our ma- 
chines and our ready-mixed flours. 
Never, at any time, were our engineers 
or our chemists told they must produce 
a product to meet a price; they were 
always told to make the best product 
they could make. 


Emphasizing Quality 

By offering the dealers a quality 
product and teaching them how to 
sell it, we win their interest and co- 
operation, because they not only have 
a product with a specialty appeal, but 
one which brings a good profit in 
comparison with the profits possible 
on many other foods. 

We have never had to go out to 
find retail dealers. They come to us, 
usually as a result of having seen one 
of our shops in operation. Many more 
apply for franchises than our policies 
will permit us to accept. The results 
hus far with this plan for eliminating 
he weak sisters before they go into 
business, rather than allowing them to 
invest and eliminate themselves later 
through failure, have proved to us that 
the policy of restriction in granting 
dealerships is a sound one. 

We do not want large numbers of 
outlets. We want a limited number 
of shops continuously expanding mar- 
kets and making good profits for their 
Owners. We believe a dozen first-rate 
dealers are worth a hundred mediocre 
Ones. I wonder if there isn’t a lesson 
for manufacturers in other lines in our 
experience? Perhaps some concerns 
that have heretofore concentrated on 
the continuous multiplication of the 
number of retail outlets, might better 
choose the strongest dealers available 
and concentrate on teaching them how 
(0 do a more thorough job of mer- 
chandising and selling. 
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sood will builders! 


"THESE smart, modern table 

lighters, so practical in 
everyday service, are well 
suited for good will remem- 
brances. The man to whom 
you send one this Christmas 
will not soon forget you—or 
your business. Vester will 


remind him every time he 
lights up. 


Alligator 
Leather 


ester 


TABLE LIGHTERS 


Thousands of lights to a sin- 
gle filling ...a breeze-shel- 
tered flame . . . automatic 
operation at a thumb-touch 
.-. simple working parts con- 
cealed ... and t of all, 
moderate price. Vester is 
made in colorful enamels... 
genuine leathers . . . smart 
plated combinations. Mail 
the coupon TODAY. 


5 Mason Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please sena us complete price information 
and a Vester TableLighter on memo. 
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B«= MARKETS’ NEW DIMENSION: Manufac- 


turers and merchandisers who have passed into 
the arena of mass action are concerned these days 
with problems of market expansion involving more than 
two dimensions. When price was the controlling factor 
increased volume was sought on the broadest stratum, 
generally near the lowest. With the rise in living stand- 
ards which has taken place in the last few years class 
distinctions have become less well defined than they used 
to be, so that greatest volume is no longer measured mainly 
by length and breadth but by height as well. The old 
movement toward democratization of markets was gen- 
erally from above downward. The new movement is 
from below upward. . . . Henry Ford found it necessary 
to abandon a car model that proved to be suitable only for 
those who cared little or nothing for appearances. R. H. 
Macy & Company have discovered new fields for profitable 
operation of their New York department store on levels 
that once seemed out of touch with the throngs that strug- 
gled before bargain counters. Even grocery chains that 
got their footing among the masses are now looking to 
the classes for new recruits to their armies of customers. 
. Publishers were quicker than manufacturers and 
merchandisers to see this trend. But in their case the 
approach to middle ground has been equally rapid from 
both directions. ‘‘Class’’ newspapers and magazines have 
largely given way to journals that appeal to average taste 
and intelligence, while those that once preferred to serve 
the undistinguished crowd alone are now providing fare 
which all classes may share. The biggest markets are no 
longer the markets that cover the broadest extent of ter- 
ritory. They are the markets that range not only far and 
wide, but also up as well as down. 
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RE CHAIN SALE GAINS EBBING? A 
Al compilation of sales by chain stores shows that 

while gains of forty-nine companies in the first 
nine months of this year were 25.41 per cent over the 
same period in 1928, the gains in September were only 
18.32 per cent. This does not prove, of course, that the 
peak of chain gains has passed. Nevertheless, the con- 
trast is suggestive. Most of the chain increases are due 
to additions to the number of store units, a form of ex- 
pansion that cannot go on forever. We shall know more 
about the chain store movement when, the limit of unit 
growth having been reached, the chains begin to publish 
income statements which are really comparable. Like 
most mergers they change their capital investment so often 
that the net result of their operations—as far as relative 
gains or losses are concerned—is hard to make out. 
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USINESS TRAINING BY BUSINESS MEN: 
Bb New York University’s School of Retail Training 

announces a course of lectures which includes such 
subjects as Organizing for Retail Trade Today, Planning 
Assortments and Price Lines in Buying, Store Publicity, and 
Profit and Loss Statements. In every case the subject 
will be discussed by store proprietors or store executives, 
Columbia University at the same time announces a grad- 
uate course which will provide lectures upon such topics 
as International Relations and Politics and Government, 
The speakers will be members of the university faculties, 
The students of shop practices will learn what men know 
and think about the work they are doing. The students 
of politics and government will find out what scholars 
think of the work done by others. 
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—~HE MORAL OF BANK ADVERTISING: 
oT “Financial Advertising in America’’ is the title of 
a book just published in Berlin which, though 
addressed to foreign readers, may be studied in this coun- 
try for its general deductions as well as for its account of 
a development in advertising that has received less atten- 
tion than it deserves. The author, Dr. Carl Hundhausen, 
is struck by the breaking down among us of the old con- 
ventional disinclination of bankers to tell the public about 
their business. He sees restrictive proprieties yielding to 
the democratic spirit of the age and finally collapsing under 
the pressure of demand for publicity whose fruits are vis- 
ible in the rising tide of prosperity. Strength and sub- 
stance used to be implied by silence and the paraphernalia 
of extreme dignity. These qualities are demonstrated now 
by advertised proclamations which keep active banks in the 
minds of the business world and encourage the use of 
their services. Our banks no longer wait patiently for 
new customers. They increase their deposits by broad- 
casting information about new banking methods, new 
forms of credit, new investment facilities, mew domestic 
and foreign connections. In all this Dr. Hund- 
hausen finds only advantage, not only to the banks but to 
commerce. The banks get more business by advertising, 
which enhances public confidence in these institutions, and 
national wealth is increased by the public’s enlarged use 
of the facilities they offer. Incidentally, there is developed 
a growing demand for efficiency and sound economic pol- 
icies which reacts favorably on all our activities. . . . The 
picture is not overdrawn. A few years ago bank advertising 


in America was small in volume and insignificant in chat- f 
acter, most of it being confined to publication of reports f 
of condition in response to the comptrollers’ calls. In the F 


last year or two bank advertising has become conspicuous 


in volume and very definite in character, and in both re F 
spects the change has been accompanied by great expansion 
The moral is plain, yet 


in the banking business. 


it seems to escape the observation of some groups of busi- 
ness men who still shrink from advertising as 


from something beneath their dignity. The banks ®® 


have found that this is a costly delusion. 
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Out on the Pacific Coast there is 
one daily newspaper which stands 


— head and shoulders above all the 
en rest, both in Circulation* and in 
coun- Volume of Advertising** 

unt of 


atten- That newspaper is The Los 


jausen, 


nn Angeles Evening Herald. Located 
about in the richest, per capita, market 
me , in the Nation—with 96 per cent 
ane of its circulation concentrated in 
d sub- Los Angeles and immediate 
ernalia suburbs—leading all the Daily 
er Newspapers on the Coast in both 
use of | Circulation and Lineage — The 
tly for Evening Herald is pre-eminently 
oe fitted to carry the bulk of any 
naaile advertising campaign designed to 
sto open the Pacific Coast Market. 
, put to 

rtising, *See latest Government Statement. 

ns, and See Media Records (any month). 
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ol LOS ANGELES 


| EVENING HERALD 


reports 
In the 
—_ Representatives 
3 p1cu { 
: ae 0 HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER 
ot aa 342 Madison Ave. Hearst Bldg. 
pansion F New York Chicago 
ain, ye RAY MILLER A. J. NORRIS HILL 
of busi: General Motors Bldg. Hearst Bldg. 
: Detroit San Francisco 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


— 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


— 


A record of the Proceedings of the Second 
Merchandising Conference, held under our 
auspices in Boston, in May, is available for 
loan to company officials. A request will 
place your name on the list to receive a 
copy, which is to be returned to us in ten 
days. 


cl Visual >> 


(Selling ny 


83% of all knowledge is acquired through 
the eye. With Burkhardt Visual Selling 
equipment your sales story can be vis- 
ualized in the most effective way—a 
composite of the best experience of your 
entire sales force. Burkhardt display 
binders are made for the visual presen- 
tation of any product, commodity or 
service. Write today for information. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, Inc. 
545 W. Larned St. Detroit, Michigan 


tli les, 


Creators of 


BurkArt ) 
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Should an Agency Submit 
Speculative Plans or Copy? 


(Continued from page 132) 


for ‘Let us show you what we will 
do for you” (bound in blue morocco, 
gold stamped), the chances of their 
winning his favorable attention at all 
are rather slim. 

So it is quite unfair, I think, to 
bring these charges of insincerity and 
hypocrisy against the association. The 
worst that you can reasonably charge 
them with, it seems to me, is incon- 
sistency (which is no very heinous 
offense), in that subscribers to the 
code will be practically forced at times 
to disobey it. There are, and there 
probably always will be, advertisers or 
prospective advertisers who are unwill- 
ing or even unable to judge the value 
of a service wholly by inference from 
past performances; who will insist 
upon a tangible and concrete plan as 
the only basis upon which the business 
can be had. Quite frequently it so 
happens that these prospects are con- 
cerns of considerable weight and 
standing, and when they demand com- 
petitive plans they are wholly within 
their rights, however vigorously it may 
be argued that the policy is mistaken. 


Restricting Choice 


To the agency, there is only one 
choice open; to enter the competition, 
or forego the business entirely. To do 
the latter may be a magnificent ges- 
ture of self-denial for the sake of an 
ideal, but there is another side to it. 
The prospect has a right to choose the 
best counsel he can get, however mis- 
taken he may be as to the method, and 
to enforce the rule against him simply 
restricts his choice to agents that are 
outside the association. Consistency is 
unquestionably a jewel, but there is 
also that foolish consistency which 
Emerson declared to be the greatest 
bugbear of little minds. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that this 
matter has been presented in such a 
way as to imply that it involves a 
question of ethics: that there is some- 
thing morally ‘‘wrong” in the practice 
of submitting concrete advertising 
plans without a retainer. Such a con- 
struction merely serves to stir up an- 
tagonism and resentment on the part 
of those who, quite sincerely, hold an- 
other opinion. The wrongful use of 
speculative plans and copy is certainly 
unethical, but so is the wrongful use 
of anything else. Wrongs have fre- 
quently been committed through this 
medium, but it is crowding the mourn- 


ers a bit to assume that the agents 
who responded to the Remington 
Typewriter Company’s invitation, not 
so long ago, were guilty of any breach 
of morals or decorum. 

The business man who accepts or 
demands a concrete and tangible plan 
from an agent who is seeking his busi- 
ness can hardly be accused of bad 
morals on that account. The most 
that can be said is that he is running 
the risk of making a bad bargain by 
encouraging a practice which the best 
qualified opinion has declared to be 
unsound. 


Sales Management Weekly 


Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1929 Year 1928 
| 5 ae Re: Be F sissies 120 
Jly. 13. .... 138 Jly. 14 128 
Jly. 20 .... 138 Jly. 21 130 
iy. 27 .... 16 Py. 28 133 
Aug. 3 .... 136 Aug. 4 131 
Aug. 10... 136 Aug. 11 134 
Aug. 17 ... 134 Aug. 18 136 
Aug. 24 ... 136 Aug. 25 141 
Aug. 31... 140 Sept. 1 138 
Sepe. 7 .... 140 Sepe. 8 132 
Sept. 14 ... 139 Sept. 15 130 
Sept. 21... 145 Sept. 22 145 
Sept. 28 ... 135 Sept. 29 144 
Mt: > ..55 TO Ces .. 143 
Ot. 12... 124. On, 35 142 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity are based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor cat production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 


as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etC, J 


gives this index of motor activity much sig 
nificance from the standpoint of the bust 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also com 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 
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A.N.A. Foresees Change 
in Executive Set-up 
(Continued from page 128) 


places in from two to twenty minutes 
-—a remarkable and practical demon- 


stration of how communication 
methods have been speeded up to keep 
pace with the stride of modern busi- 
ness. 

The various officers and committee 
chairmen followed next with their of- 
ficial annual reports, with open floor 
discussions on various points brought 
out in these summaries of the year’s 
activities and progress. 


Choose New Officers 


The morning session closed with 
election of officers and directors. The 
new officers are: President, Bernard 
Lichtenberg; senior vice-president, 
Lee H. Bristol; vice-president, Verne 
Burnett, secretary of the advertising 
committee, General Motors Corpora- 
tion; vice-president, W. A. Grove, 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Inc.; and directors: Stuart 
Peabody, advertising manager, Borden 
Sales Company, Inc.; Arthur H. Ogle, 
director of advertising, Bauer & 
Black, Inc.; Allyn B. McIntire, direc- 
tor of sales development, Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company; Gates Fer- 
guson, manager of the advertising 
division, International Telephone & 
Telegraph Company; P. J. Kelly, ad- 
vertising manager, the B. F. Goodrich 
Company; H. C. Grimsley, chief of 
sales service, Indian Refining Com- 
pany, and Allen Brown, advertising 
manager, Bakelite Corporation. Albert 
E. Haase continues as managing direc- 
tor and secretary-treasurer and the fol- 
lowing directors held over: S. E. 
Conybeare, advertising director, Arm- 
strong Cork Company; William F. 
Earls, general manager of advertising, 
United States Rubber Company; A. T. 
Preyer, vice-president, Vick Chemical 
Company; Miller Munson, advertising 
manager, the Hoover Company, and 
Guy C. Smith, manager of advertising 
and research, Libby, NcNeill & Libby. 

Norman E. Olds, vice-president of 
A.N. A., presided over the afternoon 
session and its open forum. H. S. Den- 
nison, president, Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, reviewed the various 
Sconomic, stock price and commodity 
Ptice cycles which American business 
has experienced in the past (of which 
records are available) and then ex- 
plained what the new governmental 
distribution census will mean to busi- 
nll hapa per sone the need of 
ink eaten —— exact facts 
athe ane al € pointed out how 

ew distribution census can 
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THE ARTISTS 


and literature. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


FRESH FROM THE ARCHITECTS, 


AND THE DECORATORS - ~ 


New Haddon Hall, on the brink of the Atlantic Ocean, 
appeals to business men and to the wives of business 
men. With its squash courts, gymnasiums, sun-bathing 
facilities, bedrooms beautifully appointed and deco- 
rated; Sandy Cove, a special playroom for children. 
Golfing and riding privileges. 


Ideal for business meetings 


No better place could be recommended for periodic 
group meetings. For a quiet consideration of problems, 
to be followed by hours of splendid recreation. 


business rooms accommodate from 20 to 750 persons. 
Most of these rooms are equipped with silver sheets, 
motion picture projectors, stereopticons. Write for rates 
A motoramp Garage adjoins the hotel. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


American and European Plans 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


The 
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“_he knows more, by ten to one, about why people buy, than any other man we 


have ever known!’—TuHe Amos ParrisH MAGAZINE. 


“SALESMANSHIP” 


By CHARLES W. MEARS, Dean, Cleveland School of 


Advertising and Sales 


| aye you—or your 
£% selling methods? 


for $3.00, the essence of his enormously successtul 
salesmanship course in Cleveland, which costs many 
times that sum. Spectal discounts on quantities for 
salesmen’s training. - - + + + + Price, $3.00 


“Tt will pay any man—the junior salesman as well as 
the seasoned veteran—to consider the points dis- 
cussed by Mr. Mears. They are profit makers !""— 

C. Sparver, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


“‘Forcefully and ingeniously states not only oft-repeat- 
ed fundamentals but much new material and new 
slants.’’—C. H. Handerson, Vice-President, Stephen 
Sanford & Sons. 
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salesmen—still using old-fashioned, 
Or have you learned the cash value of putting yourself 
in your customer's place, arousing in him THE DESIRE TO BUY? Mr. 
Mears here tells how modern successful salesmen use merchandising, sales 
appeal, practical psychology, economics, to do just that. 
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His book ofters, 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
49 East 33rd St., New York City. 
Send me a copy of Salesmanship for the 
New Era, $3.00. 
IT will remit $3.00 in 10 days or return 


the book. 
(J Check is enclosed. [] Send C. O. D. 
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(NOTE: Books sent on approval only in U. 8.) 
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OUR Southern sales and advertising man 

assuredly is interested in the national mar- 
ket but his “home’’ market demands first con- 
sideration—a market with distinctly sectional 
problems including 14 Southern states. 


The “open forum’ for discussion of these 
problems is—Southern Advertising and Pub- 
lishing. 


If you have an advertising medium to sell— 
or any product or service—your surest way of 
reaching the directing heads in these three im- 
portant fields is through advertising in this 
publication. 


SOUTHERN 
ADVERTISING 
and Publishing 


Mortgage Guarantee Bldg. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


THE TAXI WEEKLY 


COVERS THE WHOLE CAB INDUSTRY 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individ- 
ual fleet company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition = Bd $s ~~ - eureey 
---spent in examining our newest portfolio of Atten- Published in Its Own Printing Plant 

tion Compelling Letterheads will bring you an amaz- at 54 West 74th Street—New York City 

ing amount of information and ideas about letterheads. 


It will show you (by specific examples) how we create 


colorful, cheerful, and more productive letterheads for 


the exclusive use of our customers. 


The Portfolio is sent free and with- Extra Copies 
out obligation. Merely pin this : ‘ 
advertisement to your own letter- If you want extra copies of this 
head, and mail to us. issue please order promptly, as 


OT DORATION a our supply is frequently ex- 


1008 Green St., Huntsville, Ala. hausted a week after date of issue. 


165 N. Union St., Akron, Ohio 
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offer along this line. He urged manu- 
facturers to cooperate in so far as they 
are called upon by the Government 
for data, and urged them to use their 
influence through salesman-contact and 
trade journal advertising to create a 
spirit of confidence and cooperation 
on the part of others. 

He said records indicate that, with 
most companies, increased sales do not 
result in decreased overhead and at- 
tributed this condition in part to the 
lack of adequate market data. He 
predicted that the distribution census 
to be made will do much toward 
creating the same attitude toward sales 
and distribution analyses (of men as 
well as methods) as has long since 
been effected in the production end 
of business with regard to costs, time 
factors, etc.—matters formerly regard- 
ed as strictly secret. Mr. Dennison 
also expressed the belief that the 
forthcoming census will do much 
toward inducing manufacturers and 
others to keep figures and records of 
their business, which are invaluable 
but which have hitherto been neglect- 
ed by many concerns. 

Group meetings were held Tuesday 
afternoon. Emanuel J. Weil, Van 
Raalte Company, was chairman of the 
apparel group; John H. Platt, Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corporation, of the 
food products group; Col. Gilbert H. 
Durston, Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., 
of the household products group; H. 
L. Delander, advertising manager, the 
Crane Company, of the building ma- 
terials group; and Mr. Conybeare of 
the export group. 


Wednesday Sessions 


T. F. Driscoll, vice-president of the 
A. N. A. and advertising manager of 
Armour & Company, presided at the 
Wednesday morning session. L. S. 
Baker, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, 
made an address accompanied by a 
demonstration of broadcasting by the 
record method. R. A. Bradt, vice- 
president of the Maytag Company, 
then told of this company’s experience 
in broadcasting by this method. 

Prof. Melvin T. Copeland of the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University, made a 
report on a special study conducted for 
the A. N. A. on “The Mutualization 
of the Manufacturet’s Profits With the 
Distributors.” At the conclusion of 
his analysis of the problems involved, 
Professor Copeland expressed the view 
that “most manufacturers cannot gain 
any appreciable advantage by attempt- 
ing the mutualization of profits with 
distributors. It does not commend it- 
self to me as an effective and economic 
method of sales promotion.” 
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“Distribution Director” 
(Continued from page 118) 

the picture of one in contrast to 
others, without technical regard for its 
sales effectiveness; or how often has 
radio as an advertising medium been 
sold or turned down because the chief 
executive of the firm owned a radio 
and was a radio enthusiast or did not 
have a radio and was prejudiced; or 
how often have individual magazines 
selected for a list received a sharp 
rejection at chief executive headquar- 
ters because of untutored prejudices in 
the final analysis. How much waste 
of selling there is for publications, yes, 
and for agencies, too, in their dupli- 
cation of work both in their effort to 
contact both the advertising manager 
and often someone higher up who 
really has the final say. 

And how little understanding and 
how little appreciation there is prac- 
ticed in the budgets determined by the 
oficials for the various elements of 
distribution costs. Does this not 
sound an interesting invitation to each 
one of us? Do we not face an in- 
teresting test? The first test, if this 
distribution director idea is sound, is 


| whether we can sell its importance to 
| our executive headquarters, and, sec- 
| ondly, whether we can qualify our- 


selves to become candidates for the 
new title and the new job. 


Thinking Ahead of Our Jobs 


One of the fascinating things about 


| business is the element of constant 
| development and change. One of the 
important perpetual studies for any 
| executive is to think of things and 
| examine them in terms of trend. One 


of the fascinating elements in an ad- 
vertising manager’s job at present are 
the variety and liveness of it all. How 
frightful it would be for any of us 
to discover ourselves chained by the 
shackles of monotony of routine, and 


| not sufficiently flexible-minded to be 


thinking ahead of our work and our 
jobs to something bigger and broader, 
more basic and more important. 

That, to me, is the stimulating idea 
underlying this presentation to you. 1 


j believe firmly that the trend is under 
| Way; that increasing importance will 
) be attached to distribution in its 


i Bie ae a 


broader concept, and I believe it be- 
hooves each one of us to arouse our- 
selves to be alive to the situation. The 
progress of development, of necessity, 


will be gradual, but if the idea is 


: sound it will ultimately prevail. Those 


of us who gear ourselves a few steps 
ahead of our Present jobs may live 
to see (and sooner perhaps than we 
hope) the changes we are anticipating. 

Why should I be. more concerned 


Every Market TONE 


n 


Has Its wo 


Outstanding Newspaper 
In Tulsa 


and in Zone “QO” 


—it’s— 
ry e 2 b 
Che Tulsa Tribune 
Tulsa’s Leading Newspaper 
EVENING SUNDAY 
SMALL, SPENCER & LEVINGS PAYNE-HALL, INC. 
New York San Francisco 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Boston ; Seattle 


MI BETTER? Why 


(By He is better you will come back! 


served than ever 


You will find ease and comfort in its 
before. He 


livable rooms; you will enjoy the tempt- 


bought the ing food for which Tue Drake is famed. | 

STANDARD ADVERTIS- But even more will you appreciate ff 
m being able to enjoy sunny rooms with 

ING REGISTER—“The Red a wide outlook over Lake Michigan, } 


Book”—and can now find yet be within easy walking distance of | 


the clanging, surging streets of Chicago’s 
what he wants to know Loop. Rates as low as five dollars a 


about NATIONAL AD- day single room with bath; six dollars 
VERTISERS and ADVER- double. Special discounts for extended 

. Write for Ill 1] 
TISING AGENCIES. This ee 
SERVICE is being constant- ———— , 
ly revised by our large force. Blackstone management, 


the world’s standard in 
hotel service 


Quit Guessing— 
Get the Register !! 


National Register 
Publishing Co. 


245 Fifth Aveane > DAKE | 


New York, N. Y. HOTEL Chicago 
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with the fact that the Saturday 
Evening Post has had an addition of 
100,000 or 200,000 to its circulation 
within the last three months, than 
with the fact that retail outlets are 
undergoing the most complete silent 
revolution that this business decade 
has yet disclosed? Who can afford to 
be less concerned with chain store de- 
velopment, with instalment buying 
and its significance, and with new 
vehicles for distribution and advertis- 
ing available, than with the fact that 
some lithographer has installed die- 
cutting equipment in his new factory? 
Or isn’t it vitally more significant to 
observe that manufacturers’ coopera- 
tive advertising has proved a failure 
with Liggett’s stores and is being dis- 
continued as a policy, than to be 
harassed by doubts as to whether a 
magazine really goes to a gum-chew- 
ers’ market and is read only by stenog- 
raphers? 

1 don’t mean to minimize the other 
side of this unbalanced equation, but 
I do want to attach importance to the 
broader side. Style trends, vogue, 
changes are omnipresent, and if we 
would measure bigger than our present 
jobs it is up to us to translate such 
significant facts into applicable de- 
cisions relating to policies rather than 
to be immersed in a helpless mass of 
details that permits our head to rise 
no farther above the sea of advertis- 
ing pettiness than the cost of printing 
or the possible delay in the delivery 
date on a piece of production. 

Henry Ford states that the next 
decade is going to intensify the elec- 
trical era in which we have been liv- 


ing. He feels that the surface of the - 


potentialities of electricity have not 
even been scratched. Surely, behind 
that statement there is stimulation to 
the imagination of all of us, and who 
knows to what extent that will affect 
each one of us, not only as consumers 
but as advertising men? 


Continental Can Joins 
with Owens-Illinois 


Continental Containers, Inc., will be 
formed by the consolidation of the 
Continental Can Company and the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

The exact form of the reorganization 
has not yet been worked out by the 
committee appointed for that purpose, 
but it is contemplated that the holding 
company will acquire by exchange on 
a share-for-share basis the common 
stock of both the Continental Can 
Company and the Owens-IIlinios 
Glass Company. The holding com- 
pany will have an authorized capital- 
ization of 5,000,000 no-par shares. 
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Cash Basis Only. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display, 
Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


POSITION WANTED 


SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED 


LET ME ASSUME YOUR RESPONSIBILITIES. 
A young business executive (under 40) at present 
employed, seeks a change wherein he can tind a 
greater opportunity. He has had a well rounded 
business career including sales and advertising man- 
agement, production and finance. Possibly there 1s 
a one-man organization in or near Chicago wherein 
the principal is in need of an able assistant. The 
experience of the advertiser would quality him to 
handle such work. Address Box 201, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit Sales problems tor tree diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buttalo, 
aN, Xs 


SALESMEN WANTED 


FORTUNE IN AIRPLANE SALES—UNDER 
this plan a salesman should sell at least one 
Eaglerock a month—a net monthly income tor 
him of from $1,000 to $1,500. Our two weeks’ 
free sales training course makes you ready to get 
the money. We equip salesmen who quality with 
a free demonstrator Eaglerock. You can _ otter 
buyers an easy plan of time purchase. Write tor 
details. Alexander Aircraft Co., Dept. 16, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 


INCOME AND OPPORTUNITY—A SOUTH. 
western organization has room tor a capable sales 
executive who can not only manage and direct a 
sales force but who has the personality and ability 
to sell personally the largest and choicest accounts, 
Considerable educational work has been done on 
prospects so that a real leader and salesman can 
secure immediate results. Splendid cooperation can 
be guaranteed from other members and officers ot 
this organization. Some salesmen are now avail- 
able but need training and others must be added, 
No traveling outside of the State is necessary, A 
straight commission and a liberal one paid on 
personal sales and on orders from the sales force, 
The possibilities of splendid income plus the oppor. 
tunity of contacting largest companies in this state 
should make this proposition of major interest to 
any capable sales executive. Address Box 202, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York; N.Y: 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified tor a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Send only name and address tor de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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In linage and in circulation the month 
just past was the biggest September 
in the history of the Chicago Evening 
American. 


The period from January through 
September, 1929, was bigger than any 
similar period in Chicago Evening 
American history by 681,170 lines of 
display advertising—a gain exceeding 
the next greatest in the evening field 
by 287,113 lines. The display linage 
carried by the Chicago Evening Amer- 
ican in this period totaled 127,209 
lines more than twice that carried in 
the first nine months of 1919. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMrRic AN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than twenty million people. Member 
of International News Service, Universal Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


National Representatives 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


Tribune circulation on week-days during the past ten years has inc 
five times as fast as the Chicago newspaper second to the Trib 
advertising volume. Every time the second paper added one new 


the Tribune added five. 

Ten years ago in September, 1919, the Tribune reached 428 
families. The total circulation of the next Chicago paper for the 
month was 373,000. 

By September of this year Tribune circulation had grown to 859, 
—a gain of 423,952. Since 1919 the second paper has gro 
455,838—or a net gain of 82,838 for the ten years. 


The Tribune's average yearly growth has been 42,395—that c 
other paper 8,283. In other words, the Tribune gained more ev 


aden 


BANS 


years than the other paper gained in the entire ten years! 


Tribune circulation throbs with vital growth. A growing, t 
community demands ever greater circulation. Today the Tribune is 
ing faster than the city of Chicago—and five times as fast 4 
next Chicago paper! 


CHICAGO TRIBU 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPE 


m Total Average September Circulation 
: DAILY 


$52,595 


